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A Military Journal during the American 
Revolutionary War, from 1775 to 1783, 
describing interesting Livents and Trans- 
actions of this Period, with numerous His- 
torwal KF acts and Anecdotes, from the Ori- 
ginal Manuscript; to which is added 
an Appendix, containing Biographical 
Sketches of several General Officers. By 
James Thacher, M. D. late Surgeon in 
the American Army. Boston. 1823. 8vo. 
pp- 603. 


Tus work should have been noticed be- 
fore ; it was published many months since, 
and though, as we understand, it has sold 
well, its peculiar character and use render 
it deserving of more attention than it has 
received. Such books are now demanded 
by the reading community, and the histor- 
ical and permanent reputations of the emi- 
nent among our fathers, will probably be 
fixed by them, We may hope they will ap- 
pear, for such calls are generally answer- 
ed; and whether they are histories, or jour- 


ment of facts and circumstances relative to 
important men and measures, plainly and 
-accurately told. The writers of them may 
be assured that the more fully, circumstan- 
tially, and simply, the record of the gene- 
ration which has just gone, is made up, the 
more acceptable and valuable will it be to 
their children. 

This journal is evidently not printed as 
it was written. The style is too elaborate ; 
the hopes, fears, and expectations appended 
to the more important events, are too saga- 
cious. A young man not in the line as a 
military officer, could not find leisure in the 
vicissitudes and bustle of active war, to 
adorn his journal with figures of speech; 
nor would he probably be endowed with a 
spirit of prophecy, which could tell him 
just when to hope for escape and victory, 
and when to fear peril and suffering. 

On the other hand, many of the mostsin- 
teresting scenes, which occurred in the war 
of the revolution, are described with a mi- 
nuteness and life, not to be reconciled with 
the supposition, that the whole account was 
written recently. We therefore suppose, 
that Dr Thacher actually kept a journal 
during the war, which he has since written 
over, suppressing matter which he suppos- 
ed uninteresting, filling up outlines origin- 
ally drawn in haste and so defectively, and 
intercalating many passages of sagacious 
remark and fine writing. 

This we take to be the true history of 


of the life and sufferings of this journal ; | 
and rather regret that it was called to en-| 


* 











dure so much cropping and dressing up. | 
We recommend to Dr Thacher, when his 
book comes to a second edition, which we 
think he may expect, to restore it in a good 
measure to its original condition, as we are 
quite sure it would have made a still more 
useful and popular work, if it had been 
given to the public unadorned and untouch- 
ed. But whatever faults the book may 
have, it is withal an interesting and valua- 
ble work, and ought to be, and will be, in 
the library of all who love to trace the 
footsteps of our fathers through that dark 
valley of the shadow of death which led 
to our Independence. 

Dr Thacher had just finished his medica! 
studies when the war broke out, and he re- 
paired to Watertown where the Congress 
were then in session, and offered his servi- 
ces as surgeon. He was approved, placed 
on the list of army surgeons, and com- 
menced duty in the hospital at Cambridge, 
on the 15th of July, 1775. Our limits wil! 
not allow us to follow our author in his 
whole career; we can only say, he was 


' ; | generally fortunate enough to be where any 
nals, or biographies, they should be a state- | 


thing peculiarly interesting or important 
was going on. Sick and wounded officers 
of high rank, were frequently put under his 
care, and he availed himself of every op- 
portunity thus afforded him, to obtain accu- 
rate and valuable information. We may, 
without flattery or undue panegyric, give 
our author credit for being an excellent 
Yankee. He appears to have been always 
inquisitive and active,—a good guesser, su!- 
ficiently endowed with proper confidence in 
himself, and nowise wanting in disposition 


Jor ability to thrust himself forward into the 


acquaintance of all persons and affairs of 
consequence, whenever it could be done 
with propriety and decorum. Accordingly, 
he knows every body, and is full of anec- 
dotes about every body, and his anecdotes 
are generally told in a lively, and pleasant 
way. His journal is a very respectable 
history of the whole war; not so particular 
as larger works, but. much more interesting 
and probably quite as authentic. For many 
important events and facts, itis itself the 
best possible evidence, being the testimony 
of an intelligent™ honest eyewitness. 
To illustrate our ,author’s mode of stery- 
telling, we will extract. a few paragraphs. 
On the 15th page, is an ! 
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nish an opportunity to inflict punishment and to 
raise occasion for a serious quarrel, Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Nesbit of the forty-seventh regiment ordered 
a soldier to offer a countryman an old rusty musket. 
A man from Billerica was caught by this bait, and 
purchased the gun for three dollars. The unfortu- 
nate man was immediately seized by Nesbit and 
confined in the guard-house all night. Early 
next morning they stripped him entirely naked, 
covered him over with warm tar and then with 
feathers, placed him on a cart, and conducted him 
through the street as far as Liberty-tree, where the 
people began to collect im vast numbers, and the 
military, fearing for their own safety, dismissed the 
man, and retreated to their barracks. The party 
consisted of about thirty grenadiers wlth fixed bay- 
onets, twenty drums and fifes playing the Rogues’ 
March, headed by the redoubtable Nesbit with a 
drawn sword! What an honourable deed for a 
British field officer and grenadiers! The selectmen 
of Billerica remonstrated with General Gage re- 
specting this outrage, but obtained no satisfaction.” 


On page 82 is a queer story of a riot in 
the American barracks, which does little 
credit to the manners or the discipline of 
our troops. 


“A singular kind of riot took place in our bar- 
racks last evening, attended by some unpleasant 
consequences. Colonel A. W. of Massachusetts, 
made choice of his two sons, who were soldiers in 


waiters ; and one of them having been brought up 
a shoemaker, the Colonel was so inconsiderate as 
to allow him to work on his bench in the same 
room with himself. This ridiculous conduct has 
for some time drawn on the good old man the con- 
temptuous sneers of the gentleman officers, espe- 
cially those from Pennsylvania. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel C. of Wayne’s regiment, being warmed with 
wine, took upon himself the task of repreheiding 
the ‘Yankee’ Colonel for thus degrading his rank. 
With this view he rushed into the room in the 
evening and soon despatched the shoemaker’s 
bench ; after which, he made an assault on the Co- 
lonel's person, and bruised him severely. The 
noise and confusion soon collected a number of of- 
ficers and soldiers, and it was a considerable time 
before the rioters could be quelled. Some of the 
soldiers of Colone] Wayne’s regiment actually took 
to their arms and dared the Yankees, and then pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of firing their guns. About 
thirty or forty rounds were aimed at the soldiers of 
our regiment, who were driven from their huts and 
barracks, and several of them were severely 
wounded. Colonel C. in making an assault on a 
superior officer, and encouraging a riot, is guilty of 
one of the highest crimes in our articles of war. It 
was inthe power of Colonel W., and, in fact, it was 
his duty to bring the audacious offenders to exem- 
plary punishment; but, as if to complete the dis- 
grace of the transaction, Colonel C. sent some sol- 
diers into the woods to shoot a fat bear, with which 
he made an entertainment, and invited Colonel W. 
and dis officers to partake of it; this effected a re- 
conciliation; and Colonel W. was induced to 
overlook the high-handed assault on his own per- 
son and on the lives of his soldiers. Our Colone! 
‘is a serious, good man, but is more conversant with 


‘| the economy of domestic life than the etiquette 
o- | practised m camp.” 


On page 136 is a professional account of 
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a wound received by one of our soldiers, 


his regiment, to discharge the menial duties of 
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which | is almost far enough beyond the ex- 
traordinary to reach the “incredible. 


“A brave soldier received a musket ball in his 
forehead; observing that it did not penetrate deep, 
it was imagined that the ball rebounded and _ fell 
out; but after several days, on examination, I de- 
tected the ball lying flat on the bone, and spread 
under the skin, which I removed. No one can 
doubt but he received his wound while facing the | 
enemy, and it is fortunate for the brave fellow that 
his skull proved too thick for the ball to penetrate.” 


On page 209 is an anecdote of James | 


Otis ; a man whose whole life was a passion 
of patriotism; whoseemed to know no love 
but for his country; and whose death was 
as peculiar as his character and influence. 
If he had lived in those ancient days when 
imagination ran riot, and reason content- 
edly followed her delightful wanderings, 
they who saw him fall, smitten down by the 
fires of heaven in their passage to earth, 
and remembered his burning zeal, and his 
power of communicating to others the in- 
tensity of his own feelings and the foresight 
of his own sagacity, would have believed him 
the chosen channel through which the 
needed fire and light from heaven might | 
pass to the minds and hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 

This book contains much evidence, and | 
more assertion respecting a circumstance 
in our history which has never been so dis- 
tinctly explained or so thoroughly estab- 
lished as its importance deserves. 


lude to the gradual growth, the power, and | 


the final dissolution of a party in the coun- | 
try, and yet more in the Congress, adverse 
to Washington, and desirous of placing 
Green, Gates, or Lee, in his high office of 
commander in chief. The fact seems to be 
generally admitted, and is noticed and al- 
luded to in almost every history; but this 
is not enough; names, motives, and circum- 
stances should be now fully disclosed by 
those who have it in their power to do so, | 
if any such there be. We cannot imagine | 
any reasons of policy, or of delicacy to- | 
wards individuals, which should have suf- | 


ficient power to conceal from the people | 


the true extent and character of a power- 
ful attack upon him, who deserves from us 
the name of Father of his country, more 
than any man everdeserved the name from 
any country. 

It may well be that something of the 
spirit which gave life to this party yet re- 
mains. All who are conversant with, or 
have heard much of our eminent men, know 
that there are amongst them, some who have 
felt no love nor reverence for the great name 
of our country; and who would not, like 
Mr Giles, a man whose talents and honesty 
ali must respect, declare upon the floor of 
the Senate Chamber, that “he had enter- 
tained prejudices against Washington, but 
take him altogether, never should he look 
upon his like again.” The war of our In- 
dependence was a strange one; the world 
had seldom seen a colony in its youth, fight- 13 
ing with the energy which ensures ‘suc- | 
cess, against its mother land, from an in- 
tense scorn and hatred, not of oppress- 
ion, but of all claim of right to oppress ; 


We al- | 
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| yet, we verily believe, history can show as 
| many precedents of the wonderful epocha of 
our nation’s birth, as the generations of 
men can offer of such an individual as 
Washington. 

We cannot help feeling, strange as it 
'may seem to many, and false as it may seem 
| to some, that Washington is not fairly and 

rightly appreciated by his countrymen. 
| There i is a sort of fashion of thinking him 
negatively rather than positively great. No 
one denies his reliance upon justice and 
right, his courage or his faith in the ulti- 
mate prevalence of a good cause; for he 
jeopardized fortune, life, and reputation in a 
conflict between rebellion, weak, poor, and 
almost resourceless, and sovereignty, pow- 
erful, armed, and resolute. None doubt his 








integrity ; for all temptation man can meet, 


was offered him, during the war, by the en- | bodies;—but there is a sad draw-back. 
feeling of | Our fellow-spirits in the other elements, die, and 


-emy, and at its close, by every 
ambition and self-love in his own heart, ‘and 
‘he was moved by them,—less than the sum- 
mer breeze may move an oak. But his 
intellect was as extraordinary as his moral 
‘nature; its essential quality was pure wis- 
dom, profound, unerring, almost superhu- 
‘man; and because there was in his mind no 
effort, no turbulence, nothing but the quiet of 
‘unfading and shadowless light; because he | 
| formed his conclusions and went to his re- 
sults almost intuitively, and needed no colli- 
‘sion with other minds to strike out the light 


| 


of his own, his wondrous endowments were 
hardly known ;—and there are, who think 
‘him a cold and prudent man, gifted with 
‘excellent temper, and excellent sense, but 
\withal possessed of no very remarkable 
'genius. Now, we speak not of gratitude 
'due to him ; of the policy of rewarding such 
services with high fame; but we advise all 
who dare to look up and measure an intel- 
lect which led the destinies of this land, and 
| was the instrument chosen by God to work 
a nation’s deliverance,—we do request them 
to learn to measure it aright; to estimate 
its power by its achiev ement; and to re- 
member that in those disastrous days, when 
men best learn each other’s nature, the best 
land bravest in the land bowed down be- 
fore him, and felt that it was given to him 
to rule, and to them to obey. 





Undine. A Tale, from the German of Fred- 
erick, Baron de la Motte Fouqué. Phil- 
adelphia. 1824. 12mo. pp. 170. 


‘Tuts isa singularly wild, fantastical, and 
even whimsical production ; and is yet at the 
same time highly beautiful and attractive. 
We scarcely know, i ; when we have 
been more fascinated, than during the few 
moments which were occupied in turning 
over the pages of this little tale. The nar- 
rative is plain, eects, and continued 
without interruption; the characters con- 








sistent, true Soleptore, exch ‘ape intare 











us into close acquaintance with those spirits 
of air, earth, and sea, which have been so 
long banished from legitimate works of fic- 
tion, and many of its most important person- 
ages, are not of human flesh and blood; yet 
he has contrived from this very circum- 
stance, which commonly detracts so much 
from the interest of works into which it is 
admitted, to throw an inexpressible charm 
around his heroine, and a peculiar tender- 
ness into the interest which she excites. 

Undine is one of a race of beings whose 
habitation is in the waters,—who possess in 
some respects a superiority over the inhabi- 
tants of earth, but in others are less fa- 
voured. 


“We are in many things,” says she, “ happier, 
than you others of the human race :—for we also 
call ourselves human, being formed like you in our 
We, and 


vanish into air, with body and spirit, and leave no 
trace behind us, and when you others shall awake 
to a purer life, we remain where sand and weeds, 
and wind and waves remain. We have, therefore, 
in truth, no souls: we move in the element. com- 
manding it as long as we live, but the element scat- 
ters us into dust as soon as we die, and we are 
cheerful, without troubling ourselves for the future ; 
as nightingales, and little gold-fishes, and other 
beautiful children of nature are likewise. But all 
creatures wish to rise above their station. So was 
it with my father, who is a powerful water-prince 
in the Mediterranean sea; he wished his daughter 
to be gifted with a soul, though she must suffer with 
it all the sorrows which belong to people who have 
souls. But our race can only gain a soul, by the 
most intimate union of love with one of yours.” 


To effect this purpose, she becomes the 
adopted daughter of a poor fisherman and his 
wife; and in due time, with the effectual 
assistance of Kuhleborn, a neighbouring 
water-god, her very respectable uncle, be- 
comes the wife of a noble knight, Huld- 
brand, of Ringstetten, and thus acquires a 
human soul. 


“ Now, I have a soul,” she says to her husband 
after her mariage: “1 thank thee for it, thou in- 
expressibly loved! and I will be grateful to thee 
for it, even if thou shouldst make my whole life, one 
of sorrow. For what then will become of me, if 
thou should avoid and reject me? Through de- 
ception, however, I would not preserve your love. 

And if itis your choice to leave me; do it now, 

by going back alone to the shore. I shall plunge 
into this brook, which is my uncle, who passes in 
the forest his singular solitary life, far distant from 
the rest of his friends. He is powerful, however, 
and much esteemed by many large rivers, and as he 
brought me to the fisherman, a careless, laughing 
child, he will carry me back to my relations, a spir- 
jtual, living,—suffering woman.” 


From this time, he® character, which had 
before been wild, inconsistent, frolicksome, 
and often perverse, undergoes an entire 
change ; she becomes the most tender and af- 


fectionate of wives, and her heart is the seatof 


the most benevolent feelings and intentions. 
Unfortunately, in the exercise of these kind 
dispositions, she confers, what she imagines 

a great benefit, upon Bertha, the adopted 
daughter of a rich duke, by informing her 
of her real parents, the worthy fisherman 
and his wife. Bertha being, however, of a 
‘totally different opinion, considers _ this 
rather as a mortal injury, and conducts 
‘matters in so unbecoming a manner on the 
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occasion, that the good duke, scandalized at 
her want of natural affection, turns her out 
of doors, and the fisherman for the same 
reason refuses to take her in. In this strait 
she is protected by Undine, who generously 
offers her an asylum at the Castie of Ring- 
stetten. knowing too, at the same time, that 
she had once been beloved by her own hus- 
band. Gradually, the love of Huldbrand wan- 
ders from his generous and beautiful wife. 
The idea that she is a being of a different 
mould, cools his affection, which fixes itself 
upon the less beautiful and admirable, but 
still human Bertha. She reciprocates and en- 
courages his passion, and he becomes neg- 
ligent andeven unkind to Undine. This 
however is deeply resented by her cousins 
and uncles, the water-fiends, who persecute 
the lovers in a thousand ways, till Undine 
generously stops up a fountain through 
which they obtain access to the castle. 
Huldbrand becomes daily more and more 
harsh and unkind in his treatment of Un- | 
dine, who constantly exhibits the same ten- 
der, disinterested, and forbearing affec- 
tion for him; warns him of the danger 
of offending the spirits of the deep, and 
protects him on divers occasions, from | 
their vengeance. His better feelings are | 
often awakened towards her, and he re-| 
turns to ber with all the fervour of his 
first love; but the seductive attractions of | 
Bertha draw him again, from his allegiance, 
and he at length loathes and detests his un- 
fortunate connexion with a being of another 
sphere. She forbears long, but is at last 
driven by excess of unkindness and cruelty, 
to leave him. She plunges into the sea, 
and mingles with her native element. 

The grief ofher husband, and even that of 
Bertha, who is not destitute of all good 
feelings, is deep and sincere; but like all 
human grief, and particularly like all wid- | 
owers’ grief, it wears away, and they pre- | 
pare for their own nuptials. A multitude 
of omens warn them to avoid this consum- 
mation of their injustice towards the hap- 
less Undine. A law of the children of 
Neptune, it seems, would oblige Undine to 
put to death her husband, should he wed 
another. 
but neither dreams nor omens can arrest 
the destined pair. 
Huldbrand renders 
penalty of this law. 





himself 
One thing still pre- 


serves him; the stone yet remains upon the | 


fountain, which Undine had placed there, 
and till this be remoyed, no water-spirit can 
gain access to the Castie. But the foolish 
vanity of his new wife soon removes this 
last obstacle. She longs on her wedding 
night for some of the water of this foun- 
tain, to remove some freckles from her 
skin; her obsequious attendants remove 


the stone, and thus the fate of her husband | 


is sealed, 
For this meagre outline of the s 
Undine, we can only apologize by 


cottage ? Wast thou then forced to wander for long 


_ Dost thou come from the wild forest, my fair friend ? 


the account of the first interview of Un- 
dine with her future husband, in the fish- 
erman’s cottage. 


“In the midst of their discourse, the stranger 
perceived a spattering on the window, as if some 
one sprinkled water upon it. The old man, every 
time it occurred, knit his brows, as if he was dis- 
turbed; but, when, at last, a whole stream was 
thrown against the window, and found its way into 
the room, through the slightly fastened sash, he 
rose angrily and cried in a threatening accent, turn- 
ing towards the window; Undine! wilt thou never 
have done with thy child’s play ? when there is at 
this moment, a strange gentleman in the cottage 
with us. The noise immediately ceased; a slight 
tittering only was perceived. * * * 

“While they were speaking, the door flew open, 
and a fair-haired girl, of remarkable beauty, sprang 
l:ughing in, and said: You have only cheated me, 
father; where then is our guest?—Immediately, 
however, she perceived the Knight, and stood fixed 
in astonishment at the handsome youth. Huld- 
brand was charmed with the beautiful figure, and 
gazed the more earnestly at her lovely features, be- 
cause he imagined that her surprise alone gave him 
the opportnnity, and that she would immediately 
turn from his gaze, with added timidity. It hap- 
pened, however, quite otherwise. For after having 
long observed him, she approached confidently, 
kneeled before him, and said, while she played 
with a golden medal which hung on his breast, sus- 
pended from a rich chain: Ah, thou beautiful, much 
desired guest, hast thou come at last to our poor 


years about the earth, before thou couldst find us? 


The scolding old dame left him no time for reply. 
She commanded the girl to stand up properly, and 
attend to her business. Undine, however, without 
removing, took a little footstool nextto Huldbrand’s 
chair, sat down on it, and taking her work, said 
pleasantly: [ will sew here. The old man did as old 
men are wont to do with perverse children. He ap- 
peared as if he took no notice of Undine’s oddity, 
and began to attempt some other conversation. But 
the girl would not allow it. She said: I have asked 
our fine guest from whence he came, and he has not 


my power over him again, and now first perceived 

that my deliverer was no white man, but a silver 

stream, which rushed down from a hill before me, 

furiously crossing, and hemming in the path of my 

steed. 

“ Thanks, dear streamlet! cried Undine, clap- 

ping her hands. But the old man shook his head, 

and looked down thoughtfully. 

“Thad hardly fixed myself again in my saddle, 

and taken my reins properly, resumed Huldbrand, 

when there stood at my side a strange little man, 

diminutive and ugly beyond measure, of a brownish 

yellow colour, and with a nose not much smaller 

than the whole little pigmy besides. At the same 

time, he grinned at me with his broad spreading 
mouth, with a very stupid politeness, and made 

thousands of bows and grimaces before me. As 
this puppet’s play displeased me much, I thanked 

him quite crustily, turned off my yet trembling 
horse, and thought I would seek another adventure, 
or turn my steps homewards if none appeared; for 
the sun, during my wild race, had already passed 

the zenith, and was going fast towards the west. 

But the little clown sprung round with the speed of 
lightning, and stood again before my steed. Stand 

off! said I, crossly; the animal is wild, and will 

make nothing of running over thee. Ay? snarled 

the little wretch, and laughed yet more shockingly ; 

throw me first some drink money, for I have stop- 
ped your little courser. You would have lain. 
with your horse, in the cleft of the rock yonder if 
I had not saved you; Hu!—A truce then with your 
vile grimaces, said [, and you shall have the 
pence, though you tell not the truth; for see, the 
good brook yonder preserved me, but not you, poor 
miserable wight. And, with that, - :opped a gold 
piece into his curious cap, which ue held before 
me, in the attitude of a beggar. sen, I journeyed 
on; but he screamed after me, «-.d was soon up 
with me, running with inconceivable rapidity. | 
spurred my horse into a gallop; he galloped with 
me, though not without effort, and made many won- 
derful, half diverting, and half frightful distortions 
of his body, during all which he held up the gold 
piece in the air, crying with each stride; False 
coin! false gold! false money! false coin! And 


this he roared out with such a hollow sound, that 


one would have thought he must needs fall dead to 





answered me. I came from the forest, fair crea- 
ture, answered Huldbrand. You must tell me then, 
how you came to venture into it, for men generally 


| avoid it: and what wonderful adventures befell you 
| there ; for no one, they say, goes through it without 


meeting some.” 


Huldbrand gives some account of his ad- 
ventures in the forest. 


‘The wood shall soon be traversed from end to 


Bian him | acta | end, said I to myself, ina pleasant mood; and be- 
Of this she warns him in a dream; } fore [ thought of it, I had already penetrated into 


the midst of its green shades, and saw no more of 


They are married, and | 
liable to the | 
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the open plain behind me. Then it first struck me 
that I might very easily lose my way in this exten- 
sive forest, and that this was probably the only dan- 
ger to which travellers were exposed. I stopped 
my horse. and observed the situation of the sun, 
which had now risen higher. Whilst I was look- 
ing up inthis manner, I saw a black thing in the 
branches of a high oak. I thought at first it was a 
bear, and seized my sword; when it addressed me 
with the voice of a man, but very hly and un- 
plesseasie: ‘If Pe | not break off the branches 

ere above, how then shouldst thou be roasted to- 
night, thou stupid loon.’—And with this, he grinned 
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ing, that some knowledge of it is nee 
by way of preparation for the right x 
standing of a few extracts which we j 
pose to make from the work itself, as sp 
mens of its style and execution. 
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the ground after each cry. His frightful red tongue 
hung far out of his mouth. I stopped, much dis- 
turbed; I asked, What means thy crv? Take an- 
other gold piece, take two more, but leave me alone. 
| Then he resumed his frightful courteous greetings, 
} and snarled; Not gold, it shall not be gold, my 
| young master; I have too much already of that 
| sort of stuff: Here it is, I will show it to you. 
| “Then it seemed to me all at once, as if 1 could 
see through the firm green plain, as if it were green 
' glass, and the smooth earth round and hollow, and 
| init were a crowd of gnomes, playing with silver and 
,gold. They were tumbling about like madmen, 
| throwing the precious metals at each other, and 
| blowing the gold dust into each other’s eyes. M 
| hateful companion stood half within, half without ; 
_the others reached him a great deal of gold, which 
| he showed me laughing, and then tossed it again, 
| ringing as it went, into the immeasurable gulph. 
Then he showed my gold piece again to the gnomes 
| below, and they laughed theniselves half dead over 
| it, and hissed atme. At last they all raised to- 
| wards me their long fingers, dirty with the metal, 
| and wilder and wilder, thicker and thicker, madder 
‘and madder, arose the tumultuous throng around 
'me; and then I was seized with horror, like that 
which before had seized my horse. I put spurs to 
him, and know not how far this second time I rode 
madly into the forest. 

“When I haited againat last, the coolness of the 
evening was around me. Through the branches I 
discovered a white foot-path, which I thought must 
lead out of the forest to the city. I tried to pene- 
trate in that direction; but a snow-white, indistinct 
countenance, with ever-changing features, looked 
towards me, from the leayés; I tried to avoid it, 
ich ever way I turned, I found it was there. 
of fury I tried at last to drive my steed 
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came before me and my horse, which completely 
dazzled us both. This drove us, from step to step, 
aside from the foot-path, and only left a single path 
open to us. But if we attempted to go on, it was 
close behind us; it did us, however, no harm.— 
When occasionally looked behind, I marked well, 
that the white, foaming countenance was attached to 
an equally white and very gigantic body. Some- 
times I fancied it was a moving well-spring, but I 
could never make any thing certain of it. The 
horse and rider followed exhausted, the driving 
white man, who continually beckoned to us with 
his head, as if he would say: Right! right! And 
so we reached, at last, the end of the wood, and 
came out in this spot, where I saw the green turf, 
the lake, and your little cottage, and where the tall 


white man vanished.” 


We pass to the account which is given 
of the first wandering of the affections of 
Huldbrand from their legitimate object. 


“The writer of this history, because his heart is 
moved by it, and because he wishes that it may ex- 
cite in others the same emotion, begs a favour of 
thee, dear reader. Excuse him, if he now passes 
over a long space of time with a few words, and only 
tells thee its events in general terms. He well 
knows, that it would be possible to relate regularly, 
and step by step, how Huldbrand’s mind began to 


turn from Undine, and to incline towards Bertha ; | 


how Bertha continually met the approaches of the 


young Knight with glowing love, and they both ap- | 


peared to fear Undine rather as a being of another 
order, than to sympathize with her ; how Undine 
wept, and her tears produced the pangs of remorse in 
the Knight’s heart, without rekindling his former 
love, so that he would treat her affectionately for a 
little while, till a cold shuddering turned him from 
her side, and drew towards him a being of his own 
species in Bertha. * * * 

“Poor Undine was much distressed; the other 
two were, also, not happy; Bertha, especially, was 


wishes, to apprehend the influence of the justly 
jealous wife to be the cause. 


Undine submitted to with painful self-denial, and 
which was commonly supported in the most decided 
manner by the deluded Huldbrand.—What dis- 
turbed still more the company at the castle, were 
various wonderful apparitions, which encountered 
Huldbrand and Bertha in the vaulted passages of 
the tower, and of which nothing had been heard 
before, within the memory of man. The tall, white 
man, in whom Huldbrand too well recognized uncle 
Kuhleborn, Bertha, the mysterious master of the 
spring, often stepped before them in a threatening 
manner, but especially before Bertha, so that she 
had often fallen in swoons, from terror, and had 
thought many times of leaving the castle. But she 
was prevented, partly by her love to Huldbrand, 
and partly by the sentiment of her own innocence, 
because they had never come to an open explana- 
tion: and partly likewise, by her ignorance where 
to direct her steps.” 


While sailing on the Danube, Huldbrand, 
Undine, and Bertha, are constantly dis- 
turbed by the rude pranks of Kuhleborn, 
which are only repressed by the presence 
and authority of Undine. 


“Hardly, however, had she closed her eyes, 
when each one in the boat, in whatever direction 
he might chance to look into the water, saw a fright- 
ful countenance of a man, which rose out of the 
waves, not like that of a swimmer, but quite per- 
pendicular, as if it was nailed to the watery mir 
roi, but yet sailing above with the bark. — : 
wished to show to the other the object of his ter- 


e ° “ mn ea | 
ror, and each found in the othei’s face the same hor | 
ror, the hand and eye, however, pointing in different | mc 


directions, as if the half laughing, half 


monster was directly opposite to each. But as ge 
they now tried to make each other understand, aot 


all cried: ‘See there !—not there!’—all the fright- 


She assumed, in | 
consequence, a tone of haughty superiority, which | 


ful faces became visible to each, and the whole 
stream, around the boat, swarmed with the most 
horrible forms.” 


A necklace is snatched from Bertha, by a 
hand which springs out from the water. Un- 
dine presents her in place of it, with anoth- 


god. 


dazzled the eyes of all who saw it. 
said she, affectionately presenting it to Bertha; I 
have found this as a restitution for you, and be not 
troubled any more, my poor friend.—But the 
Knight sprang between them. He snatched the 
beautiful ornament from Undine’s hand, buried it 
again in the flood, and cried, burning with rage: 
Hast thou then perpetually a connexion with them? 
Stay with them then, in the name of all wizards, 
with all thy presents, and leave us human creatures 


at him, stupified, but with streaming eyes, the hand 
still stretched out, with which she had wished so 
affectionately to convey to Bertha her beautiful 
| present. Then sue began to weep more and more 
| bitterly, like an innocent, lovely infant, who is in 
'great trouble. At last she said very faintly: Ah, 
'dear friend, farewell: They shall do nothing to 





\thee; only remain true, that I may keep them 
way from you. Alas, I must go, must leave this 
delightful young life. 
done! O woe, woe! 
“‘ And she vanished over the side of the rock,— 
she rose up over the stream, she united herself with 
it, it seemed like two natures, and like one. But 
she soon wholly disappeared ; only the little waves 
yet whispered round the boat, and they seemed to 
say: Owoe, woe! Remaintrue. Alas! Alas! 





| erable man.” 


After the wedding of Huldbrand, the 
vanity of his new bride brings on the fatal 
catastrophe. 

“The men put forth all their strength to remove 
the great stone: one or other of them, occasionally 
sighed at the recollection that they were destroying 
the work of their former beloved mistress. but 


the task was found much lighter than they had ap- | 


prehended. 
within the well assisted them to remove the stone. 


It seemed, as if some power from | 


| very gently. 


er which she has received from some water- | said he to himself. 


“The Knight, in the mean time, was left by his 
attendants. Half undressed, oppressed with mel- 
ancholy, he stood before a large mirror; the wax 
lights burned dimly by his side. He heard a tap 
at the door, very light, and again it was repeated, 
Undine had been wont to knock so 
before, as afriendly signal. It is all now fancy! 
I must go to bed.—Thou 


poms indeed, but in a cold one! a voice without 


in peace, thou Enchantress!—Poor Undine gazed | 


seemed to say, and then he saw in the glass, that 


“She then raised in her wet hand, which she had | the door opened, slowly, and the white wanderer 
for some time held under the water, a magnificent | entered, and carefully turned the key behind her. 


coral necklace, so beautifully brilliant, “= cago | They have opened the well, said she, softly, and now, 
ake this, | 


| Lam here, and thou must die.—He felt in his op- 
| pressed heart, that it could not be otherwise, but 
| he covered his face with his hands, and said: Make 
me not wild with terror, inmy dying hour. If thou 
hast a horrible face under thy veil, lift it not, and 
take me away without my seeing thee.—Ah, re- 
plied the wanderer, wilt thou not then look at me 
‘once? I am as fair as when thou wooedst me, on 
the peninsula.—O, if it were so! said Huldbrands 
and if I might die by a kiss from thee.—Very wil- 
lingly, my love,said she. And she threw back her 
veil, and her beautiful face smiled from under it, 
| with heavenly sweetness. Trembling with love, 
as wellas at the approach of death, the Knighi 
bent towards her. She kissed him, then drew him 


' 


/more closely to her, and wept, as if she would 


_her beautiful arms, a liieless body, on the head of 
Alas, alas, what hast thou | . 


weep away her soul. The tears stood in the eyes 
of the Knight, and his heart beat, with sad emo- 
tion, till his breath at last, left him, and he fell from 


the bed. 

“| have caused him to die by weeping: said she 
to some servants who met her in the ante-chamber, 
and walked slowly through the midst of the terri- 
hed attendants, who saw her vanish in the foun- 


| tain.” 


“ Huldbrand however, lay stretched on the deck | 
of the vessel, overcome with tears; and a deep | 
| 


accustomed, on the smallest disappointment of her | Swoon soon veiled in its mild forgetfulness the mis- | 


| 


—The astonished workmen said to each other, it | 


seems as if the water within had become a spout- 


ing horn.—And the stone lifted itself up, more and | 
more, and almost without the aid of the labourers, | 


it rolled slowly and with a heavy sound over the 
pavement. But from the opening of the spring, 
something like a white column of water rose ma- 
jestically ; they thought at first that they were 
right, about the spouting horn, till the rising figure 
assumed the form of a woman veiled in white. 


She wept bitterly, raised her hands, wringing them | 


in anguish, over her head, and stepped with a slow, 
solemn pace towards the castle. ‘The servants of 
the castle ran terrified from the fountain; pale, 
dumb with horror, stood the bride at the window, 
surrounded by her attendant maidens. As the fig- 
ure came close under their room, it looked up to 
them mournfully, and Bertha she could 
rceive under the veil, Undine’s pale ae 

¥ figure, however, passed along, heavily, 
sitatingly: asf wo the scald. Bey 


wee 
sorro . 
tha screamed to 












cal tie SA Sor only of 
the chambermaids dared to leave the place they 
; the e suddenly | coral necklace. 







At the funeral, Undine appears for the 
last time. 


“Shield and helmet were laid on the coffin, to be 
sunk with him into the earth, for Huldbrand, Lord 
of Ringstetten, had died the last of his race; the 
mourners began their solemn procession, singing 
their songs of mourning, in the clear, still air. 
Heilman walked before, bearing a tall crucifix, and 
the comfortiess Bertha followed, leanine on her old 
father.—All at once they perceived in the inidst 
of the mourning-women, in the widow’s train, a 
snow-white figure closely veiled, and who wrung her 
hands in great anguish. Those, next to whom she 
walked, were seized with a mysterious terror, they 
went backward or sideways, and in consequence of 
their movements, the others, next whom the white 
stranger now came, were terrified still more, so 
that complete disorder began to appear in the 
whole train of mourners. Some of the women 
were so bold, as to attempt to speak to the figure, 
and to command it to leave the procession; but 


_ before their view it seemed at once to vanish, and 





was, nevertheless, seen moving along, with slow 
majestic steps, in the midst of the followers of the 
body. At last it came, whilst the attendants still! 
made way for it, close behind Bertha. It went now 
very slowly, so that she was not aware of its pre- 


| sence, and it walked very humbly and carefully, be- 


hind her, undisturbed by dny one. 

“This lasted, until they came to the church yard, 
and the procession closed around the open grave. 
Then Bertha perceived the unbidden companion, 
and commanded her, half in anger, half in terror, 
to leave the peaceful grave of the Knight. The 
veiled figure, however, shook her head gently, and 
raised her hands, as in a humble prayer to Bertha, 
by which she was much moved; and could not help 

inking, with tears, how Undine had endeavoured, 
on the Danube, to present her with the beautiful 
Father Heilman, then commanded 
Silence, that they might pray solemnly over the 

y, on Ww. they were now heaping the earth. 
feled in silence, and all kneeled, even the 
rs, as they had already prepared the 
place. “When they rose, the white stranger had 
vanished; m the place where she had kneeled, a 
little - in swelled from the green turf, clear as 
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crystal, and flowed gently on, till it had surrounded 
the Knight's grave ; it then pursued its course, and 
emptied itself into a tranquil lake, which was near 
the consecrated ground. Even in our times, the 
inhabitants of the village show the stream, and en- 
tertain an opinion that thisis the poor, deserted 
Undine, who, in this manner still surrounds with 
her affectionate arms, her beloved husband.” 


We have given these passages, not be- 
cause they are all of them among the best 
which could have been selected, but as af- 
fording upon the whole, a pretty fair view 
of the character and execution of the 
work. For ourselves, we repeat, that we 
have been highly delighted with it. The 
name of the translator is not given, and we 
know not to whom we are indebted for the | 
pleasure it has afforded us. His task, we 
have no doubt, though we have no acquaint- 








ance with the original, has been executed | 
with fidelity; we know at least, that the | 
English dress in which he has presented 
this fanciful little tale, is neat, often beau- 
tiful, and always interesting. 





An Abridgment of Lectures on Rhetoric. 


By Hugh Blair, D. D. Improved by the | 


addition of Appropriate Marginal Ques- 
tions, numbered to correspond with Refer- 
ences in the body of the page. 
thaniel Greene. 12ino. pp. 238. 
1824, 
Tue questions printed in the margin of 
each page, are perfectly simple and dis- 
tinct, and well calculated to direct the at- 
tention of the scholar to those statements in 
the text, which it is most important that he 
should comprehend and remember. Every 
instructer who is properly desirous that his 
pupil should profit by the book he reads, 
must ask him many questions respecting it; 
not only to assure himself ihat it has been 
studied with sufficient assiduity, but to lead 
the mind of his scholar to those subjects 
which he should examine with most care. 
But few masters, compelled as they must 
be, to make little preparation in this re- 
spect, can devise at once questions so much 
io the point, as those which are here 
attached to the text; of course, 
must not only be of great assistance to the 
teacher, but of importance to the schol- 
ar, because they secure to him an exam- 
ination, at once precise and full. An- 
other advantage is, that when boys recite 
in numerous Classes, as must be the case in 
academies, but a small proportion of them 
can be examined with much care; but an 
one who uses this edition, while he studies 
ihe text, will have his attention directed 
where a skilful master would wish to lead 
it; itis in fact, the same thing as if he 


Boston 





4 
4 





tions are, with very few exceptions, applied 
to every thing of consequence in the text. 
They are so constructed, that no one can 
enable himself to understand and answer 
them, without making himself master of the 
whole subject which they regard. 

The typography of the work, in every 
respect but that of literal correctness, is 
excellent; there are some errors of this 
sort, but all which could cause any mistake, 
are corrected with the pen. It may be 
well to add, that the addition of the ques- 
tions does not increase the price of the 
work, this edition being sold at the same 
rate as the 12mo edition of Blair’s Rheto- 
ric in common use. 





Annals of the Town of Concord, in the Coun- 
ty of Merrimack, and State of New- 
Hampshire, from is first Settlement, in 


By Na-| 


these | 


the Year 1726, to the Year 1823. With 


is added, a Memoir of the Penacook In- 
dians. By Jacob B. Moore. 8vo. pp. 
112. Concord, 1824. 


Turis simple and unpretending book, is both 
pleasing and useful, in a high degree. It 
_appears from the preface, that the author 





cotlected the facts and materials for his 
| own use, but concluded to publish these An- 
| nals, in the belief that they would be gen- 
/erally interesting. He did well to collect, 
|and better to publish them; and we hope 
his success will be such as to encourage sim- 
ilar undertakings. Works like this are 
needed to illustrate our earliest history. It 
gives a plain relation of the first settlement 
of Concord, with a minute account of the 
difficulties encountered and subdued, and 
of all the doings, public and private,—for 
they were then almost the same,—of the 
infant colony. The interior townships 
of New England were settled in a some- 
what similar manner, and yet the early 
history of each has peculiarities that give 
to it a distinct interest. They agree, in 
‘that a wilderness was about them, thinly 
peopled by a savage enemy, of equal ac- 
tivity and malignity; that famine often 
/came amongst them, threatening if not de- 
|stroying ; and that they generally, quite as 








'soon as they were established, contrived to | 


‘get into quarrels with their neighbours, 


|about boundaries, or privileges of some | one 4 
' consulted on measures of safety. 


kind. But the details of the savage war 


nt tribes of Indians ; the dangers and 









studied the work with constant refere 
to a digest, or compact abridgment of 
The only objection which can be 
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edor founded our more mature character. 
Then, the labours of all, who now gather 
the fading recollections and traditions of 
elder days, and give them a permanent 
form, will be duly appreciated. The exe- 
cution of Mr Moore’s work is as good as 
the plan and purpose ; it displays good sense, 
good taste, and much industry. 

The “Annals of Concord” are brought 
down, quite to the present day, and some 
account is given of all the inhabitants of 
the town, who have been remarkable in 
any respect. The notice of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, who passed some 
years in Concord, is peculiarly interest- 
ing. 

There is much in these Annals respecting 
the Indian warfare; much that it is now 
difficult to realize as having actually ex- 
isted. Whata contrast is there, between 
the present peaceful and secure condition 
of our towns, and a situation which exposed 
them tocircumstances like those narrated 
page 23. 

“On Monday morning, the 11th, seven of the in- 
habitants set out for Hopkinton, two on horses, and 
the others on foot, all armed. ‘They marched on 
leisurely, and Obadiah Peters, having proceeded 
some distance forward of the others into a hollow, 
about one mile and a half from the street, set down 
his gun and waited the approach of his friends. 
The Indians, thinking themselves discovered, rose 
from their hiding-places, fired and killed Peters on 
the spot. At this moment, Jonathan Bradley and 
the rest of his party had gained the summit of the 
hill. Bradley was deceived in the number of the 
enemy, supposing the few whom he saw near Pe- 
ters to compose the whole party. He ordered his 
men to fire, and they rushed down among them. 
The whole body of Indians instantly arose, being 
about 100 in number. Bradley now urged his men 
to fly for safety ; but it was too late—the work of 
destruction had commenced. Samuel Bradley was 
shot through the body—stripped of his clothing, 
and scalped. To Jonathan they offered ‘ good 
quarter, having been acquainted with him; but 
he refused thejr protection, his heroic spirit thirst- 
ing to avenge the death of his comrades. He 
fought with his gun against the cloud of enemies, 
until they struck him on his face repeatedly with 
their knives and tomahawks, and literally hewed 
him down. They then pierced his body, took off 
his scalp and clothes. Two others, John Bean and 
John Lufkin, attempting to fly, were killed by the 
same fire with Samuel Bradley. Alexander Rob- 
erts and William Stickney fortunately escaped 
death, but were made prisoners and taken to Can- 
ada. Immediately after the melancholy affair took 
place, an alarm was given from Walker's garrison 
to the people on the interval, and elsewhere, at 
some little distance. They soon assembled and 
The soldiers sta- 
tioned at the garrison, and several of the inhabi- 


differ, sometimes according to casual Cir-| tants, then repaired to the scene of slaughter. As 
cumstances of location or condition, and | they approached, the Indians were seen upon the 
sometimes from the differing habits of dif- | retreat. The bodies were brought away in a cart, 


and were interred in the church-yard on the follow- 
ing day. The number killed of the Indians was 
unknown to the inhabitants until some time after, 
when the information was obtained from Roberts, 
who had made his escape from captivity. He sta- 
ted that four were killed, and several wounded, two 
mortally, who were conveyed away upon litters, 


4 | and soon after died. Two they buried under a large 
~ | hemlock tree in the Great Swamp, about half a mile 


south of the scene of slaughter. The other two 
were buried at some distance from them, near Tur- 
bérts found the two bodies under 
hisweturn from captivity. The head 

NM away, it was supposed, by wild 
or the skull of the other, a bounty was 


ie government.” 
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On page 76 we have a copy of a letter 
written by an Indian Chief, to Cranfield, 
Lieut. Governor of New Hampshire. It is 
curious enough to be extracted. 

“ May 15th, 1685. 


“ Honour gouernor my friend, 
You my friend I desire your worship and your 
power, because I hope you can do som great mat- 


and its maker, but of all goodness, justice, 
and happiness. If we may judge from his 
writings,—not from his preiaces and apolo- 
gies, excuses and explanations, but his prin- 
cipal works, those which have cost him care 
and toil, and on which he relies for fame, 
—his prevalent and habitual sentiment is a 
thorough and bitter scorn for every thing 





ters this one. Iam poor and naked, and I have 
no man at my place because I afraid allwayes Mo- 
hogs he will kill me every day and night. If your 
worship when please pray help me you no let Mo- 
hogs kill me at my place at Malamake river called 
Panukkog and Nattukkog, I will submit your wor- 
ship and your power. And now I want pouder and 
such alminishon, shott and guns, because I have 
forth at my hom and I plant theare. 

This all Indian hand, but pray do you consider 
your humble servant, 


JOHN HOGKINS.” 





Cain; a Mystery. By Lord Byron.  Bos- 
ton. 1822. 18mo. pp. 79. 

The Deformed Transformed ; a Drama. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. First 
American from the second London edition. 
Philadelphia. 1824. 12mo. pp. 84. 

Frew living authors exert so strong and 

wide an influence as Lord Byron. His in- 

tellect is remarkable, not tor its power 
alone; with those qualities which are most 
sure to awaken and arrest attention, he has, 
in an uncommon measure, the fuculties most 
necessary totake advantage of opportunities 
thus gained. He is notonly a poet of a high 
order, but an original, fearless, versatile, 
and sometimes mysterious character; he is 
therefore certain of patient and earnest 
listeners ; and upon all who listen to his 
sone, he can throw a spell which few are 
strong enough to break, by his absolute 
command over the melodies of language 
and all that is powerful or beautiful in inm- 


agery, and by hisskillin waking the grace- | 


ful play of gay or tender thoughts, or paint- 
ing the fiercest madness of passion, or con- 
trasting all action and motion, whether 
peaceful and joyous or fearful, with the 
solemn calm of feelings, deep, silent, and 
tranquil as a reposing ocean. A man thus 
endowed, if he be,—as Lord Byron is,— 
ambitious of influence and notoriety, for we 


will not call it fame, cannot pass through | 


his course, without giving a permanent di- 
rection to some minds and a bias to many, 
and thus doing much to establish his own 
fashion of regarding those topics which 
form 


” 


“ His haunt, and the main region of his song. 


The extent and character of his influ- 
ence is a subject well worthy of examina- 
tion. We speak not of the effect of By- 
ron’s example upon the forms and appear- 
ances of poetry, norof the changes he ma 
have caused on the surface or in the depths 
of literature, if any such there be; but of 
the influence he has exerted upon the gen- 


eral habits of thinking and feeling in culti- Z 


vated society. i 
Lord Byron is an infidel; a thorough 


consistent infidel. Of course we say 


only of Lord Byron as an author; as such, | th 
he is an unbeliever not merely of Bee ‘ca 


but depravity, and an universal distrust of 
'every thing but faisehood. Virtue, honesty, 
| respect for right, and obedience to law, are 
with him, only cheating hypocrisy or cheat- 
ed tolly ; he deems it an abuse and an error 
to suppose that men do themselves good by 
imposing upon themselves restraints, and 
considers him wise, who overleaps the 
bounds which fasten in society, and dares 
to forget or defy in mad revelry all cus- 
tom, decency, and law. 
creed, that we know not and cannot know, 


ing; religion is with him a time-rooted 
falsehood, to which weakness, suffering, and 
‘fear have given power,—a strange folly, 
| making men barter away ease, liberty, and 
pleasure for an equivalent to be repaid only 
to him who has become nothing; he sees in 
hope a miserable delusion, and in death 








ruption of the grave. 


| his oppese the universal and hereditary 


‘opinion of the world, and believing himself 
right, he, of course, thinks that he is wiser | 


| than the world, and that his views are more 
|extended and accurate. Of course he is 
| vain of the distinction, and regards it with 
;much complacency, and is willing that all 
should see it, and he tells men earnestly and 
eloquently what fools, cowards, or hypo- 
crites they are for believing, hoping, fear- 
ing, and professing like their fathers; that 
they may feel his superiority, his bold sa- 
| gacity, who tells them so. 

| Some things he has written to revenge 
| an injury; his mind is versatile and active, 








caprice or in idleness; of late, some of the 
appendages to his poems indicate alarm, if 
not penitence; but the mass of his power- 
‘ful and splendid poetry has a distinct and 
| Strongly marked character. His talents 


| for satire, or humour, or pathos, or exquisite 


! 


| Nature, are never so strenuously and success- 
fully exerted as when he is fighting against 
all the best ailections and unfailing hopes 
and sanctifying truths, which are left for 
the strength or consolation of humanity. 

It is mockery to ask whether such a man, 


| the only question is, what is the evil, which 
most naturally grows out of his works? 
The answer is obvious. He has confounded 
the distinction between all evil and all 














gar passion and all vile impulses are con- 
tinually uttering, is, that the love of these 
things is spirited ambition, and the ennob- 
ling aspiration of great minds. ‘There are 
few whom this powerful lie does not at some 
seasons and in some measure deceive, and 
there are many whom it deludes and ruins, 
How wholly unnecessary is it, to teach men 
to forget that man is good, that his hopes 





It is his settled | 


| by what cause or to what end we are in be- | 


nothing but the chill and darkness and cor- | 
These opinions of 


and he has written some things merely from | 


description of the beauty or sublimity of 


writing thus, produces a good or evil effect ; | 


are secure and his happiness real, just in 
proportion as he loves peaceful usefulness 
better than stife and turmoil, and pursues 
the path of his duty, looking not above or 
‘beyond him, but at his work. 

Earth would be heaven, if men loved 
| their duty better than its reward, and sought 
'no other recompense than the pleasure of 
!doing good. This a condition which can 
| hardly be imagined and never perhaps 
be reached ; still it should be perpetually ap- 
proached. It should be a goal towards 
which all hope and effort should tend; and 
there is nothing good and pure in the affec- 
tions, nothing true in thought, and nothing 
rational in belief or expectation, which 
| does not look to it. Amid the barrenness of 
|earth, even as it is, there are green and 
_lovely spots; primeval happiness comes 


again, with a reality beyond the dream ot 
_peetry or the hope of enthusiasm, to a pure 
heart, dwelling in a humble and a peaceful 
home. The love of self has many forms 
and many names; it is lofty ambition, noble 
| pride, just revenge, and many things akin 
| to these; but with them happiness cannot 
.dwell, for where they are, there is no room 
and no welcome for her. ‘The companions 
| that she loves, are innocent and humble, but 
‘glad and grateful thoughts, and pure and 
(kind affections; thoughts and affections 
'which come from heaven and almost bear 
one thither, but which Byron, and they who 
are infected by his influence, hold in utter 
scorn. This isa heavy accusation ; let us 
examine if it be not just. 

Who are his heroes? Who are they, to 
whom he gives beauty and courage and 
power? Who is he, that, whether his name 
be Harold or Vianfred, Conrad, Lara, or 
the Giaour, is a reflection of the character 
which Lord Byron loves? He is one, whose 
reckless ambition is utterly regardless of 
all that does not minister to its own indul- 
gence, whose misereble pride looks upon 
others as born only for his use, and whose 
ready vengeance is awakened against all 
who chance to cross his wayward path. 
Such a being may exist; probably many 
such do exist; but when these qualities be- 
long to men living in society, the absurdity 
of supposing them ennobling rather than 
degrading, is impossible. Such men are 
avoided ; they feel no love and they seek 
none; if they are unable or unwilling to 
hide their pride and selfishness, all who ap- 
proach them, recoil with disgust; and if 
these qualities are hidden, it is by a disguise 
of mean and temporary suavity, which By- 


}ron’s poetry could not endure. Such must 
‘ ® . . . . 
}be men who, in the ruling principlics ot 






t and feeling, resemble Byron’s fa- 
8s; and the falsehood of his poetry 





} consists in giving to such characters unnat- 
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ural and impossible attractions; in making 
them mild, amiable, and affectionate, lovely 
and beloved, and happy in their ambition, 
their vengeance, or their sensuality. Thus 
a character is created and strongly im- 
pressed upon the imagination, the direct 
tendency of which is to produce, in the in- 


teliectual apprehension, an association be- | 


tween things which approach each other 


only in fiction, and a disunion between | 
those which are seldom sundered in reality, | 
and never should be in the belief; between | 


humility and content, between usefulness 
and happiness. It may be thought that all 
romantic works are liable to this charge in 
common with those of Lord Byron; but 
it applies to his productions with peculiar 
aptness and force. In other works of this 
class, the evil is commonly palliated, and, in 
some sort, remedied, by a degree of regard to 
those domestic charities and those duties 
and relations of society, which Byron seems 
neither to love, respect, nor understand. 
This regard is seldom very enlightened ; 
but, at the worst, it is a folly neutralizing 
a falsehood, which in Byron’s poetry is 
wholly unresisted. That Lord Byron’s in- 
fluence is checked and decaying, is certain ; 
but whocan deny that it has been great, that, 
with any knowledge of human nature, has 


any recollection of the admiration, which | 


his poems excited, and of the forgettul- 


ness of their moral character in the ac-| 


knowledgement of their power and splen- 
dour. 

We may appear to have pushed the 
charge of infidelity and impiety too far. 
Byron, as we have already remarked, has 
of late made many protestations and excus- 
es, which, with some critics, appear to have 
a degree of weight. In the preface to 
Cain he seems to anticipate the horror 


which the foul blasphemies of Lucifer must | 
excite, and endeavours to excuse or defend 


them, by saying that “it was difficult to 
make him taik like a clergyman.” He else- 
where refers to a great precedent for his 


justification : he appeals to Milton; and by 


the example of Milton, as far as two spirits 
so discordant can be brought into compari- 
son, let him judged. 


The Satan of Paradise Lost, is the sub- | 


lime of evil. It was a thought which mark- 


ed the character of Milton’s intellect, to | 


regard a pure hatred of God, as the crown- 
ed and sovereign sin. Had the subordinate 
devils been the creations of a less mighty 
mind, they would have differed from their 
leader and from each other, only as they 
were tainted with more or less wickedness. 
But it is not so: each one represents some 
elemental vice, and, in all that he says or 
does shows, with exceeding truth, the im- 
pulse and tendency of the sin he personi- 
lies. Avarice, Ambition, end Sensuality are 
there in vivid but disgusting reality. T 


are there with their brethren, leadi the 


armies of hell; but they bow with willing 


Rae ty 


. LP ads | 
ret 


self-abasement to the preeminence in sin] ot 












and in suffering of him, on whom the 
their hopes and from whom th 


their strength; of him, who is the life, > 1 


essential spirit of all ill, as he ism 


| but hatred, despairing yet untiring. Satan 
|is invested with unimaginable sublimity ; 
but it is the sublimity of darkness illu- 
mined with hell-fire: it is composed of 
every element of awe and terror, and 
is unqualified by any thing which can 
allure to sympathy or imitation. We feel 
| that he holds his burning sceptre because 
_he is supreme in pain;—he speaks to the 
sun as something which had been beneath 
his sphere, but curses the beam that brings 
the memory of his past brightness; and we 
are continually led to measure the height 
of his lost throne by the abyss into which 
i he has fallen. He meets the ministers of 
God in combat, in argument, and in pur- 
poses of evil, but he is exposed, defeated, 
and punished, like a guilty and miserable 
thing; he is a rebel and a blasphemer 
against the Most High, but his rebellion is 
its own punishment, his blasphemy is a cry 
of agony and despair, and his every word 
and action and purpose proclaims that his 
| sovereignty in wickedness and power and 
| torment is one. Is it thus with Byron’s 
Lucifer’ Far fromit; the impression he is 
calculated to produce is precisely the oppo- 
| site to that which is caused by the charac- 
ter of Satan. 

Miiton’s arch-fiend is opposed to the Al- 
, mighty as evil to good, as falsehood to truth, 
| as misery to peace and happiness; but Lu- 
| cifer is triumphant and exulting. There is 
nothing of wretchedness about him, and he 
declares himself to be miserable only that 
he may better illustrate his proud scorn 
and successful defiance of that Almighty 
vengeance which cannot inflict so much as 
he can endure. The cause of truth and 
goodness is argued by Cain, feebly and 
against his will; Adam and Eve are repre- 
'sented as unresisting victims of God’s in- 
| justice, worshipping him rather in fear than 
‘inlove. Abel, Adah, and Zillah are very 
good and peaceful, but rather weak and 
| quite unable to aid Cain in his wordy con- 
test with Lucifer. The spirit of evil is 
alike triumphant in argument and in temp- 
tation; and ‘his weapons are the same in 
both. He tempts to disobedience and sin, 
by promising knowledge; and overcomes 
the habits of devotion in which Cain had 
been educated, by performing his promise, 
by compelling the reason of Cain to admit 
| that man is miserable because God is essen- 
tially unjust and cruel! This tremendous 
blasphemy is repeated in many forms and 
with all possible distinctness, and adorned 
with all the poetry and enforced with all 
the eloquence which Lord Byron could 
command. It is no palliation, that Lucifer’s 
arguments are altogether trite and futile, 
for they are all that infidelity has yet found. 






















To the excuse which Byron offers in his 
his persons speak in character, we need not 
nswer that h to 

‘ with- 


| that me 
d | to and who would add their mite of 
a} effort, to bring about this blessed consum- 





combat with Lucifer; they avoid him or 
they stand before him fearful and feeble. 
Now then, Byron, by the terms of his own 
seeking, is reduced within an obvious dilem- 
ma. He has given the victory to the advo- 
cate of infidelity ; therefore he either would 
not or could not defeat his sophistry ; if he 
would not, it was because it is pleasant to 
him to blaspheme, and he loved the awful 
falsehoods of his hero too fondly to bring 
them into light; if he could not, then the 
sad conclusion is inevitable, that he is in- 
sensible to those truths and hopes and affec- 
tions which alone can elevate man from 
earth to happiness, and has not yet learned 
that none but the fool saith, There is no 
God. 

It is impossible to read * Cain,” without 
feeling that Lucifer is a favoured and cher- 
ished character ; it is impossible to compare 
Lucifer with the heroes of Lord Byron’s 
other works, without perceiving that he is 
one with them. There is, we have already 
said, a distinct character, which every fa- 
vorite of the Byron school bears, and this 
character, strongly exaggerated, and re- 
lieved from a few of the incongruous amia- 
bilities which are commonly attached to it, 
becomes Lucifer. 

There is a use in most things; and Lord 
Byron may do some good, even as an author. 
The limits which are put to his success, the 
decay of his fame, the obloquy which is 
gathering about him, prove that there is 
among those for whom he writes, a sense of 
his folly and wickedness, which will not be 
wholly blinded even by the splendour of his 
poetry. In his earlier works Byron appear- 
ed as a poet of extraordinary powers, who 
foolishly affected much melancholy, and 
who unhappily failed to discover that the 
time had gone by, when an author could 
advance his reputation for talent and origi- 
nality by indulging his spleen in sneers at 
every thing holy, virtuous, or honourable. 
He wrote a series of delightful tales, unit- 
ing to great novelty in point of character 
every species of poetic beauty. | At this 
period his reputation was at its height ; he 
had indeed discovered the traits of character 
which he has since shown more openly, but 
he had not then obtruded them upon public 
notice; he had not yet written Don Juan 
and Cain, as if to show that the finest poet- 
ry might be used to decorate vulgar licen- 
tiousness or the sophistry and curses of 
blasphemy. But he has since gone so far 
as to alarm and shock every feeling of love 
for goodness or respect for sanctity. Pub- 
lic sentiment is decidedly against him; his 
last books do not sell; they remain on the 
booksellers’ shelves instead of being de- 
manded with an avidity which could hardly 
be supplied. The last cantos of Juan are 


almost unread here, and were it not for the 


newspapers, which extract their best pas- 
sages, it would hardly be known that Byron 
continued to write. In this fact there is in- 
finite encouragement for them who hope 
n will one day learn to prefer good 
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There is an attempt to liken “ Cain” to 
the ancient Mysteries or Moralities ; per- 
i haps to give it ‘the sanction of some exam- 
ple ; but it differs from them about as much 
as from our common, acting plays. Itisa 
: | poem in dialogue; the interlocutors are 
Te Adam, Cain, and Abel,—Eve, Adah, and 
| ® Zillah,—and Lucifer and the Angel of the 
Lord., There is very little story in the 
| poem. It begins with a sacrifice which all 
‘| the mortals offer in conjunction; Cain is 
$ left alone, and Lucifer soon comes to him, 
; and enters upon a long argument, which 
' finally appears to convince Cain that God 
is merciless, and that it is a valiant and ex- 
cellent thing to defy him. 
a part of this dialogue, which may show not 
only the exquisite beauty scattered over 
the whole, but the character of the dia- 
logue, that is sustained throughout the 
i} poem. 


“ Tucifer.” of earth most 
beautiful, 
And judge their beauty near. 
Cain. T have done this— 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest, 
Luc. Then there must be delusion—What is 
that, 
Which being nearest to thine eves is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 
Cain. My sister Adah.—All the stars of heaven, 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world— 
The hues of twilight—the sun’s gorgeous coming— 
His setting indescribable, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds— 
The forest shade—the green bough—the bird’s 
V oic e— 
) The vesper bird’s, which seems to sing of love, 
And mingles with the song of cherubm, 
As the day closes over E den’s walls ;— 
All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 
Like Adah’s face. I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 
Luc. ’Tis frail as fair mortality, 
Tn the first dawn and bloom of young creation 
And earliest embraces of earth’s parents, 
Can make its offspring ; still it is delusion. 
Cain. You think so, being not her brother. 
Luc. Mortal ! 
My brotherhood’s with those who have no children. 
Cain. Then thou canst have no fellowship with 
us. 
Luc. It may be that thine own shall be for me. 
But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 
Why art thou wretched ? 
Cain. Why do I exist ? 
Why art thou wretched ? why are all things so? 
Ev’n he who made us must be, as the maker 
Of things unhappy! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the task of joy, 
And yet my sire says he’s omnipotent: 
Then why is evil—he being good? I ask’d 
This question of my father; and he said, 
Because this evil only was the path 
To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 
Its deadly opposite. I late ly saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile: the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 
And piteous bleating of its restless dam; : 
My father ae d some herbs, and laid them te 
The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretel 
Resumed its careless lite, and rose to draiir 
The mother’s milk, who o'er it tremelous 
Stood licking its: reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, my son! said Adam, iow from eyil 
Springs good ! 
Luc. What didst thou answer? 
Cain. 


things 


Approach the 


Ned 


We will quote | 


He is my father: but I thought that * twere 
A better portion for the animal 

Never to have been stung at all, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 

With agonies unutter able, though 
Dispell’d by antidotes.’ 


vours to destroy Abel’s altar, and siays him 
for defending it. The Angel of the Lord 
appears and pronounces the curse upon Cain, 
who departs, a fugitive. There are passa- 
ges of poetry in this “ Mystery,” which 
Byron has never surpasse d. 
between Cain and Adah are always beauti- 
ful. She meets him, after Lucifer had left 
_ him, thus. 


Adah. Hush! tread softly, Cain. 

Cain. I will; but wherefore ? 

Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress! 
A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn’d 
|O’er what it shadows; wherefore didst 

choose it 

For our child’s canopy? 

Adah. Because its branches 
Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seem’d 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain. 
And longest; 


tis 


thou 


Av, the last— 
hut no matter—lead me to him. 
| They go up to the child. 
How lovely he appears! his little cheeks, 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 
Adah. And his lips, too, 
How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now: he will awake soon— 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over; 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
"Tis closed. 
Cain. You have said well; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps!— 
Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young mheritor 
Of a world scarce less young: sleep on, and smile! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheer- 
ing 
And innocent! thow hast not pluck’d the fruit— 
Thou know’st not thou art naked! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine? But now sleep 
on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o’er them ; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs cut, altho’ in slumber. He taust dream— 
Of what? Of Paradise!—Ay! dream of it, 
My disinherited boy! °*Tis but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy! 
Adah. Dear Cain! Nay, do not whisper o’er 
our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o’er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another?” 


Cain dwells upon the sufferings and des- 
tinies of man until he declares it were better 


that his child had not been born; Adah 
answers him. 





ee ie anbiaey. so! Where were then 











Soon after, Cain, in vengeance for the | 
preference paid to Abel’s sacrifice, endea- | 


In the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 
When thow art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 
And love thy self for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father; while his little form 

Flatters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain! 

As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 


| His heart will, and thine own too.’ 


The scenes | 





The * Deformed Transformed” is the last 
work which Byron has published ; it is not 
strongly characterized by the poet’s pecu- 
liarities, and many have doubted whether 
it were his, but there are parts of it which 
only a poet could have written. The story 
is simple enough. A hunchback sells him- 
self to the devil for beauty; the “Stran- 
ger,” brings before him the eminent of past 
ages, that he may choose whose form to 
wear. He finally determines to be as 
Achilles was; assumes his form, joins the 
army of Bourbon, and assists in the assault 
of Rome. 


Anthony and Demetrius Poliorcetes are 
thus described ; 
Arnold. What's here? whose broad brow and 


whose curly beard 
And manly aspect look like Hercules, 
Save that his jocund eye hath more of Bacchus 
Than the sad Purger of the infernal world, 
Leaning dejected on his club of conquest, 
As if he knew the worthlessness of those 
For whom he had fought. 
Stranger. It was the man who lost 
The ancient world for love. 
Arnold. I cannot blame him. 
Since I have risked my soul because I find not 
That which he exchanged the earth for. 
Stranger. Since so far 
You seem congenial, will you wear his features ? 
Irnold. No. As you leave me choice, I am dif- 
ficult, 
If but to see the heroes I should ne’er 
Have seen else on this side of the dim shore 
Whence they float back before us. 
Stranger. Hence, Triumvir! 
Thy Cleopatra’s waiting. 
[ Z'he Shade of Anthony disappears : 
er rises. | 


anoth- 
Arnold. Who is this ? 
Who truly looketh like a demigod, 
Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and stature, 
If not more high than mortal, yet immortal 
In all that nameless bearing of bis limbs, 
Which he wears as the Sun his rays—a something 
Which shines from him, and yet is but the flashing 
Emanation of a thing more glorious still. 
Was he e’er human only. 
Stranger. Let the earth speak, 
If there be atoms of him left, or even 
Of the more solid gold that formed his urn. 
Arnold. Who was this glory of makind? 
Stranger. The shame 
Of Greece in peace, her thunderbolt in war— 
Demetrius the Macedonian and 
Taker of cities. 
Arnold. Yet one shadow more. 
Stranger. (addressing the shadow.) 
Get thee to Lamia’s lap !” 


Achilles, thus. 


“ Stranger. I must commend 
Nour choice. The god-like son of the Sea god- 
; dess, 

The unshorn boy of Peleus, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
Of rich Pactolus rolled o'er sands of gold, 
Softened by intervening chrystal, and 
like flowing waters by the wind, 
vowed to Sperchius as they were—behold them! 


And him—as he stood by Polixena, 
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With saactioned and with softened love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Trojan bride, 

With some remorse within for Hector slain , 

And Priam weeping, mingled with deep passion 
For the sweet downcast virgin, whose young hand 
Trembled in his who slew her brother. So 

He stood i’ the temple ! Look upon him as 
Greece looked her last upon her best, the instant 
Ere Paris’ arrow flow.” 





Prose, by a Poet. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 411. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 


We believe that Montgomery is supposed 
to be the author of these pleasant little 
volumes; they are attributed to bim in the 
English journals, and are well worthy of 
him. Whoever the author may be, he is a 
man of fine sense and taste, and an excel- 
lent writer. There is infinite variety in 
the matter and manner of the pieces ; some 
are humorous, some pathetic, and some ar- 
gumentative; there are tales, allegories, 
journals, dialogues, and essays,—all of which 
are pretty good, and some very excellent. 
The author says that the different pieces 
have been written at different times, and 
principally on private occasions, within the 
last ten years; and they are now printed, 
because he had accumulated so many of 
these miscellanies, that it seemed probable 
a selection might be made which would be 
acceptable to the public. The preface is 
in the shape of an amusing dialogue be- 
tween the book and the reader. 


“« Reader.—Prose '!—so it is; at least the greater 
part of it; and that which looks like verse may be 
the most prosaic of all. 

“ Book.—True, but to make amends, you may 
expect that the prose of a poet will be poetical. 

“ Reader.—lf I thought so, I would fling you 
mto the fire at once; for next to maudlin verse I 
hate ‘drunken prose.’ Your title, to be sure, is a 
little ominous ;—what does it mean? 

“ Book.—Every book must have a title, as every 
man must have a name. 

* Reader.—But the title ought to be significant 
of the contents. 

“ Book.—No more than a man’s name need be 
indicative of his character, which, however fash- 
ionable among savages, could not be tolerated in 
civil society. 

“ Reader.—No, indeed; we should soon be all 
savages again, if it were so:—who would choose 
to be reminded of what he was—a tiger, a bear, or 
a buffalo, like a wild Indian who glories in the re- 
semblance,—every time his name was pronounced ? 
But it is quite ano her thing with books, which have 
no feelings to be hurt. 

‘“« Book.—But we have characters to lose, and it 
would be infatuation to throw them away on the 
outset. Great authors, who ought to be the best 
judges what to call their offspring, have often given 
them titles which were masks rather than manifes- 
tations of their purpose. ‘ The Diversions of Pur- 
ley, —who could expect to be tasked with a game 
at hard words after such a holiday decoy? Take 


the other aspect of this double-faced sphinx— 
“"Exrsa xrigsevra ; make *‘ winged words’ of these, 


and stil, sv ids as COncerns the subject (hap 
hieroglyphic as they are), they will be‘ 





Greek,’ not to the vulgar only, but to the learned e 


themselves. ros 
“ Reader.—Yes; but when you have got: 
the spirit of the treatise, you will understand 
propriety of the one title, and pardon the-afie 
tion of the other. _. 
“* Book.—My author asks no more for 


mine. rate 
“ Reader.—Who is your author? 
“ Book.—That is a secret with which, yours 


he has not entrusted me. * * * * Ns aes 








“ Book.—I have told you my author knows that 
you are ; moreover, he foresaw that I should meet 
you at this time, in this place, and that we should 
have such conversation together; for which he pre- 
pared me with the answers already given to your 
very natural inquiries. 

“ Reader.—Humph! no small proof of sagacity ! 
—But how are you sure thatl am the person whom 
he had in his ‘ mind’s eye!’ 

‘“‘ Book.—Only because you can be no other; 
and though you assume a thousand forms, and be 
as many ladies and gentlemen as you please, at 
once, or in succession,—indeed, the more the mer- 
rier for him,—yet are you invariably the person, 
the very person, to whom he has sent a direct mes- 
sage by me. 

“ Reader.—A message !—what is it? 

‘“« Book.— Why, when he turned me out alone into 
the wide world, to seek my fortune,—after twenty 
vain efforts to write a character for me, in the shape 
ofa preiace, which should justify my title, apolo- 
gize for my contents, anticipate criticism, and soft- 
en the sternest reviewer into graciousness, he 
dropt his pen on the floor in despair, and with a 
look of forlornness that cast a shade of melancholy 
over my lightest pages,—I wish you may not find 
the blight of it there still—he took me up in his 
arms,—l was then in my manuscript or chrysalis 
state, and a vast deal more bulky than in my pre- 
sent butterfly form,—I say he took me up in his 
arms, like an affectionate parent, which I assure 
you he is, loving me for my very faults, because | 
fear in his heart he loves them,—was there ever 
such a zigzag sentence of digressions?—to make 
all straight, my author took me up and thus ad- 
dressed me :— 

‘My little Book, 

‘I have done all that I could for you, consistent 
with my incorrigible indolence and constitutional 
imbecility. Lhave given you a moderate education, 
—to me a very expensive one,—and made you as 
much like myself as such a child ought to be like 
such a father. This, I fear, may be no great recome 
iendation; and yet it cannot be quite unavailing, 
since that which is genuine, however humble in its 
kind, will not be entirely unwelcome where it en- 
counters human sympathy. I send you abroad, a 
stranger among strangers; and your success hence- 
forward must depend partly upon yourself, but 
chiefly upon a cextain personage whom you will 
meet On your travels totue world’s end (and to the 
end of tue world, if you can live so long), in as 
many shapes, colours, and sizes, as tiere are clouds 
inthe firmament. ‘This person, wherever found, 
and under whatever disguise, you will always know 
at first sight; for | neea not teach you the signs of 
{reemasonry between a Book anda Reader: but 
remember, that the latter must always be addressed 
as ‘gentie;’ and the more crabbed in reality your 
patron appears, the more courteous you must be, 
both for my sake and your own. 
when you come into the presence of this multitu- 
dinous and ubiquitarian being, say thus from me :— 

‘Gentle Reader, 
‘Take this boowx as a token of sincere esteem 


Wheretore, | 


occasionally, but which, repulsive as they may be 
to some whom i would fain conciliate, I have not 
dared to exclude altogether from a work principally 
intended for intellectual dissipation im leisure 
hours. 
‘I have done my part to please you; and if you 
do half as much to e pleased, neither of us will 
have reason to complain. Readers im general are 
little aware how much of the entertainment of such 
works depends upon themselves. If you, my gentle 
friend, are one of these, make the experiment with 
my little book: do your best to be delighted with 
it; andif there be stars in heaven, or flowers on 
earth, you shall not lose your labour.’ 
“So saying, my author dismissed me. I have 
come from his hands to place myself in yours, 
where I lie at your mercy. 

‘* Reader.—1 will do you justice.” 


There is a very pretty and playful “ Life 
of a Flower,” narrated in two letters from 
a violet toa lady; we will venture upon a 
long extract from this autobiography. 


“ My dear Madam, 

“Do not ask me by what means a flower has con- 
trived to write its own history. How in the course 
of my short life,—one week, five days, nine hours 
and twenty-three minutes, at this moment,—I learn- 
ed so much of men and things, as to qualify me to 
tell you my little tale in language intelligible to be- 
ings so exalted im the scale of creation as you are, 
you will hear in the sequel. I can assure yon, on 
the word of one among innumerable millions of a 
race by whom a lie was never told since Adam 
plucked the first flower in Paradise,—and that, you 
know, was before he was married,—that every syl- 
lable of the following record is as true as that I 
myself ever lived. Who has lent me his pen, as 
amanuensis on this occasion, [ shall not tell; for 
if you are not sufficiently well acquainted with the 
hand-writing at once to recognise it as that of a 
friend, he has deceived me, or you have deceived 
him. I have only to premise further, that if there 
be any thing in my narrative unworthy of a violet, 
or what a violet could not have known, spoken, or 
done, you will be pleased to attribute it to his ig- 
norant Or impertinent interpolation. 

“IT do not recollect being born, nor do I remem- 
ber my parents ; for we violets, being only spring- 
flowers, die nine months before our children come 
into the world. Butthis is idle prating ; for, to tell 
the truth, there are no such things as fathers and 
mothers among us: we love ourselves, and our 
posterity are the offspring of self-love ; consequent- 
ly, there can be no fear of our own issue failing, 
while this ruling passion is the universal inherit- 
ance of all our tribe. The first event that1 can 
call to mind was, the fall of an icicle from the old 
oak tree under which I grew, upon my head, when 
it was no bigger than a pin’s. The pain of this un- 
couth accident was to me the earliest consciousness 
of existence; I was then, according to the best 
chronology, exactly eight and forty hours old, by 
the church-clock of our parish, which struck six, 





from one whom you may never have known, but 
who, while invisible as your guardian angel, like 
him has long been employed in secret oifices of 


‘kindness On your behali. believe me, all the time, | 


labour, study, watching, and, if you will allow it, 
all the talent expended on its composition, were 
fervently devoted to your service. Though you 



















may deem some of these pa trifling, others 
too grave, a tew too. »andmany;toodull, yet in 
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A. M. just as the icicle was shaken from a branch 
| above, by the sudden rising on the wing of a crow, 
| that had roosted on it all night, and who, having 
overslept himself, was startled out of a pleasant 
dream, by the report of agun, which farmer Gripe’s 
son fired at him over the adjacent hedge. As the 
poor bird lost nothing but the remainder of his nap, 
and his tail, which was shot sheer away, he will 
not be any worse, or wiser either, for the misad- 
venture ;—the feathers will grow again, no doubt; 
and so far from profiting by the warning, I saw him 


nt | sitting on the very same bough, the day before yes- 
| terday, and cawing as if he were king of the re- 





ad This happened on the third of April, 1814; 
th conclude that I must have been born on 


‘the first,—as good a day as can be found in the 

whole calendar, for the coming forth of a flower. 

_ From the ir t that sense and reason were thus 
kened in me, J became a quick and diligent ob- 

vallthat passed within me and around, 8% 
unities were afforded for gratifying my 

Jimproving my mind. The authentic 
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a — 
pounded to me and my sisters (for the rest of our 


particulars respecting the crow and the icicle above | If I do not remember the moment of my birth, this 
mentioned, I was told, while yet smarting under | moment I should never forget, were Ito live to the 
the pain of the accident, by my neighbour and gos- | age of the oak. Amidst the innumerable objects, 
sip, a withered sprig of spear-grass, which had al- | all beautiful and new, above and around,—the birds 
ready outlived two winters, and was notoriously flitting through the air, the insects creeping among 
the greatest gossip that grew for ten fields round. | the herbage, the flowers of many hues that blos- 
By this merry blade I was taught the rudiments | somed on my native bank, mine ancient gossip, 
of useful knowledge; and whether you believe | the spire of dry grass with two withered blades 
me or not, I will venture to affirm that my precep- | hanging down, and high over all, the patriarchal 
tress was as good a schoolmistress as any old wo- | oak, towering, and, as it appeared to me, touching 
man of eighty within the ring of our bells, and | the sky,—nothing caught my attention longer than 
myself as good a scholar, at the week’s end, as any | while I cast a glance across it. As soon as I had 
little boy or girl three hundred times my age, and | looked thus hastily about me, I fixed my eye on 
ten thousand times my bulk. During my minority, | the sun, coming forth from his golden palace :—as 
that is, till my blossom opened,I was blind; and | he rose in the firmament, my petals spread wide to 
in truth I had then only two of the five senses by | receive his ray, and my breath grew sweeter ; while 
which you animals vainly imagine that you are dis- | | sighed in the delight of beholding him all day 
tinguished above us vegetables: but let me tell you, long, with the occasional intervention of a cloud, 
that I could feel as exquisitely as yourself, Madam. | and the floating shadows of taller plants around 
Indeed I doubt whether an icicle a quarter of an | that alternately crossed and cleared my sight, I 
inch long, falling upon your head, would have cost | traced the splendid luminary in his course to the 
you half the anguish, that such an infliction cost | meridian, and downward through a crimson colour- 
me. And as for hearing, certainly you will not | ed sky, till behind the old oak he vanished from me. 
pretend to measure your ears with mine: I dare | [ felt my lively spirits sinking as he ceclined: when 
say you never heard a stalk of grass speak in your | he was gone, vision began to fade ; the objects near 
life; I have heard one uttering oracles all day long, | me lost their colour, then their form; I was alarm- 
—aye, and all night too; for my neighbour talked | ed; I thought that my primitive blindness was re- 
as much in her sleep, and as much to the purpose, turning ; the air grew chill; I bowed upon my bed, 
as when she was awake. and oppressed with indescribable dejection, I fell 
“Now while I was blind, I had nothing to co but | into a deep slumber. 
to grow wiser and bigger every day;—bigger | did| “Thanks to the sweet deceiver, Sleep! In my 
grow, for I could not help it, and wiser,—but I must | dream (for flowers dream as well as sleep, whatever 
not boast, lest I should prove myselfa fool: I may | botanists may say,) the glorious image of the sun 
say, however, that I do not recollect that l ever | arose on my imagination, and I spent my day over 
lost a moment in all my schooling, with the old | again in the night. From this delicious trance, I 








beldame of our bank-side, or under a much higher | was awakened by strains of music so inspiring, | 


and more accomplished tutor, at whose feet L was | that I found myself and sisters involuntarily,—and 
brought up, and by whom I wasas carefully instruct- | yet, oh! how willingly !—dancing with _ all our 
ed, as if, instead of a few spring-days, my life was | leaves and blossoms to the melody, which came 
to equal your grandmother’s. This august and ven- | nearer, and grew merrierevery moment. There 
erable personage was no other than a majestic | was a very pale twilight in the air, when glancing 


oak, that had outlasted twenty generations of your | upward, I perceived a dark cloud witha silver mar- | 


Jong-lived race, and five hundred of ours; nay, it | gin; in the middle of which there appeared a bright | 


spot, that became thi~~er and thinner, as if melting| “TI did not awake out of this second sleep till 


had stood so long against the strokes of time and | 
death, that it had survived two-thirds of itself, be- away, till a beautif.. orb broke through it. It was 


ing only a ruin, yet, even in decay, more magnificent | the moon, a little on the wane, which had risen 
than a forest of brambles in their glory. ‘T’his oak, | after my eye closeé, and was now half-way up the 
which was, or pretended to be,—for I could not | sky. She was not so gorgeous as the sun; but in 
help suspecting some unacknowledged gaps in the | the first joy of discovering her, | thought Ler a 
avenue of his genealogy, my honoured tutor having 
only one weak point about him, and that was a f 
certain pride of ancestry incomprehensible to us | that I was losing my sight. 
ephemeral things——a very commendable pride, 
you will perhaps say, in the stump of an old tree! | all eye, and that eye was all moon, for I saw noth- 
—Be it so,—but I must begin the last sentence | ing else ; till suddenly her beams appeared alive, 
again.—This oak, which was, or pretended to be, | and in motion toward me. Millions, aye millions, 
the twelfth in descent from one that grew on the | of little beings, in form like the lords of creation, 
same slope at the creation, was a marvellous lin- | and as brilliant as if they had been born in ladies 
guist, having in the course of its own five centuries, eyes, came pouring upon our bank-side, and cover- 
acquired all the knowledge that had been accumu- | ed it as thick as dew-drops. The music, which 
iated in its family, and transmitted by due inherit- | was as much too exquisite for human ears as these 
ance from sire to son, for nearly six thousand shapes were too fine for human sight, continued 
years. * * # # meanwhile to swell and fall, and float, and quicken, 
‘*My Royal Oak, however, was very kind and | and languish. It seemed a moving spirit among 
condescending to me; and from his sage lessons I | these lively little things ; sometimes they ran out 
learned as much of the works of nature and art. of | in lines all the way up to the moon and back again ; 
the actions of animals human and brute, of ethics anon they w heeled in rings so swift as to be indi- 
and English grammar, as you might suppose a violet | vidually indistinguishable ; again they intermingled 
of tolerable parts, improving every instant, couldac- | in measures so slow, that every feature of the small- 
quire in ten days; so that when I came of age on | est face was easily discerned. Love, joy, grief, 
the eleventh, I was prepared to begin the world to | hope, fear, and every passion, were expressed in 
advantage, having pretty clear ideas of every thing | their countenances, carolled in their songs, and 
1 might expect to behold when the universe became | represented in their dances. _ They flew among us 
visible to me,—for you will recollect that I was | and over us, with steps so light that we bent not 
blind during the whole of my nonage. our heads beneath their volatile feet; but when 
“ At sun-rise on the eleventh of April, my eye- | they touched us, we felt in ourselves the very affec- 
lids weve opened on the creation ; and in the same } joyous or mournful, that possessed 
moment when I first saw the light, I first breathed 1¢. It would ‘take more hours than 
the air, fresh, cool, and fragrant, amidst a | v to live, to: describe all the sce nes of this 
group of sister-violets, ‘ stealing and giving erful spect jot art ime in mil 
as the breeze of morning swept the dew 
our leaves. Heretofore I had only felt the wart 
of the sun, and the pleasantness of the breeze, ch 
ishing and expanding my bud; now the light 
heaven seemed to dart not only into my eye, 
through my veins down into my very root, and the 
spirit of the wind was like a living soul within me. } man lif 


lected, that while I was falling asleep, I haa fancied 
In the transport of 



































{ 


thousand times more lovely ; for just then I recol- | 


having this restored, I had no ear for music: [ was | 


vegetable neighbours were asleep) the next morn- 
ing; and though a violet’s existence is computed 
by minutes instead of years, I thought it worth 
while having been born a flower to see this. 

“ But the charm was abruptly broken by a hide- 
ous scaring noise directly over our heads. ‘ To- 
hoo! Tohoo! Tohoo!’ it cried, and forth from the 
hollow of the oak issued a giant of a screech-owl. 
Plumb into the midst of the rejoicing assembly he 
plunged, when all the fays and fairies (for so I un- 
derstand they are called in the language of men) 
with a sound as if the strings of a thousand musical 
instruments were at once snapt asunder, vanished 
in the twinkling of a dew-drop,—except Robert 
Goodfellow, the merriest elf among them all, who 
had been playing his antics with me and my sisters 
all night, and was then standing on his head, fiddling 
with his legs in the air, on one of my topmost pe- 
tals. Neck and heels, in his fright, poor Robin! 
he tumbled, a height of three statute-inches at 
least, into the hollow of one of my footleaves, 
where he lay stunned fora full half-second, and 
| then I saw no more of him. 
| ‘The owl, with another cry of triumph more 
| horrible than the first, hurried back to his den 
| 





among the ivy of the oak ; the moon was becloud- 

ed, and! fell asleep again. Lest you should do 
_ the same,—or rather that you may do the same,— 

Madam, I will here make a break in my narrative 
to you. ButI must continue it by myself, and be- 
queath the remainder to you inmy will; for though 
lam up to the neck in water,—the only means of 
prolonging my life, after I had been mortally 
wounded by one of the fairest hands in the world, 
| as you will learn hereafter,—I feel that I shall not 
live till to-morrow morning. Meanwhile, and with 

my sweetest breath, and last, 1 am, 

Yours, for ever, 
VIOLA. 


LETTER II. 
“Dear Madam, 
the sun had given his own colour and lustre to the 


morning-clouds; but the dew, into which an early 
hoar-frost had resolved itself, lay white upon the 


| ground, and there was a globule, as big as a lady’s 


tear, in my eye, that entirely filled it. * * * 

“At half-past nine o'clock in the forenoon, a 
butterfly, the first that I had seen,—indeed the first 
of the season,—came fluttering over us. Our chat 
was immediately suspended, and every eye follow- 
ed the brilliant stranger, while he sported to and 
fro, displaying his elegant form and gay apparel in 
every attitude; hovering here, descending there, 
alighting nowhere. We violets breathed our sighs 
of sweetness to allure him; the daisies,—poor 


things, how I pitied them !—blushed to the tips of 
their petals, for it was plain that he despised them; 


the primrosss shivered with spleen, for they were 
in the shade, and he never went near them; the 
butter-cups blazed out in golden splendour, and 


| they seemed his favourites, for now he dipt towards 
Pp 


one, then towards ano.her of them, till, to the chagrin 
and astonishment of all, he at length settledon a 
glaring yellow dandelion, the vulgarist flower on the 
bank,—with which not one of us would even ex- 
change a word; and there he sate in the sun, open- 
ing and shutting his burnished wings, with ineffable 
self-complacency; for it was soon evident that the 
coxcomb chose the gaudy weed, not for the love of 
it, but because its broad disk afforded him a con- 
venient resting-place, on which he could expand 
his gold and purple finery to the admiration, as he 
thought, of all that beheld him. We were so pro- 
voked, that we tried to look any way and every 
way, rather than at him; and yet we caught our 
eyes continually turning, as it were by instinct, 
again to him, for really he was a very pretty fellow, 
and would have been a thousand times more so if 
he had not known it. At last he whisked away.*** 
_“ We were very silent and pouting for nearly an 
hour, when a bee came humining along the lane ; 
and soon as he had wheeled around the corner of 


the-old oak, darted down upon one of us,—it was 





upon me. I was frightened out of my wits, the as- 
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| enna 
gailant seemed so rough and warlike in form ; nay, 
so unceremonious were his manners, if manners 
they may be called, that he instantaneously saluted 
me, bore me down to the ground, and began suck- 
ing my breath till I was ready to faint ; then off he 
flew, singing as he went, without noticing another 
blossom on the bank. When I had a little recov- 
ered from the confusion occasioned by this rencon- 


tre, Ip 





ing at me, and sneering so enviously that I soon | 





} 


found,—instead of being angry at the honest bee | 


for rifling my honey, I ought to have thanked him 
for his condescension in taking it by storm; and it 
was evident, to meat least, from Azs preference and 


their jealousy, that I was the sweetest and hand- | yas eI 
_and blew me away, certain it is, that I had no great 


somest flower of the party. This notion so delighted 
my vanity, that I become quite giddy, and eyed 


| 


my companions whom nature had made less at- | 


tractive than myself, with a kind compassionate 
contempt. Down from a branch of the oak, that mo- 
ment, fell a great sprawling spider full on my bo- 
som, where he lay wriggling on his back, five seconds, 
[am sure,—an age of misery to me !—before ke 


could gather his legs together, and throw himself, | 


{ 


rolled up like a ball, on one of my lowest leaves, | 


where he remained to my unutterable annoyance, 
considering how he should further dispose of him- 
self. The flowers, which had been hitherto stifling 
their spleen against me, or muttering it in low 


whispers, now tittered aloud at this ridiculous mis- | 


chance, while I was so paralyzed that I could not 
even cry out for help. * * * 


barrels, and an occasional clodpole, in his smock 
frock, ‘ whistling as he went for want of thought,” 
—a little company of human beings, consisting of 
yourself, and a few of your friends of either sex, 
caine sauntering down the lane. While | was gaz- 
ing with delightful astonishment on the apparition, 
one of you—I won't say who—stept aside, and 
plucked me. O the pang of that separation! may 


erceived that my neighbours were all sneer- | you never feel one so sharp, or, if you must, may 


it be as Momentary ;—for the next instant I was the 
happiest flower in the world ;—it was a lady who 
had plucked me, and she placed me in her bosom. 
There I should have been content to die, but, wheth- 


-ermy brain was turned by my good fortune, or 


whether the south-wind was envious of my felicity, 


cause to be proud of the lady’s partiality, for she 
was so regardless of me, that, before I had gone ten 
paces, | ‘ tell from my high estate,’ and what merti- 
fied me most was—she never missed me. Then 
indeed, had I perished miserably in the dust, 
or been trampled to death by some hob-nailed shoe, 
had not another personage in your train,—he who has 
acted as my amanuensis in writing these memoirs,— 
picked me up, carried me home, and placed me in 
a lachrymatory, filled, as he assures me, with pure 
Castaiian dew, in which I have lived long enough to 
tell you the fable of my life, and, with my dying 
words, to say, that if you find no moral in it, the 
fault is not mine. Farewell. 
VIOLA. 





“ At this crisis, the clouds, which had long been | 
lowering, broke suddenly, and poured down rain | 


in torrents on our heads. The mole, neither liking 
the air nor the water from above, burrowed his way 
back again into his subterranean abode, without 
doing any harm, except humbling the pride of the 
dandelion, for which we were all very much obliged 
to him. 


to the other, as it appeared to me. 


} 
i 
} 
} 


} 
| 
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cleared, the earth glowed with verdure; every leaf | 


and sprig of plant and flower, glittered with dia- 
monds of the first water. All naiure looked smil- 
ing and joyous. The gnats, by myriads, were danc- 
ing in circular cleuds over our heads, repeatedly 
assembling, though as often dispersed by the swal- 
lows that darted to and fro in the open space be- 
tween the hedges of the lane, and sometimes skim- 
med athwart our bank, bencing our heads with their 
delicate breasts, or striking the dew-drops out of our 
bells, with sudden touches of the tips of their wings. 
A black-bird, perched on the old oak, chanted in 
his loudest notes a simple tale, about a few sticks 
and straws in a neighbouring wood, which he and 


his true-love had gathered in the rambles of their | 


courtship, and woven into what they called a nest, 
where five chirpers had been disclosed from the 
shells that very morning. This had awakened, for 
the first time since he himself was hatched, all the 
rapturous tenderness of a parent in his heart, from 
the fulness of which he poured forth such a song as 
made me wish that I had been born “witli sucha 
pair of wings” as his, “ and such a head between 
‘em;” for that littke home was all the world to 
him ;—aye, and he had a right to be happy in his 
own way, and to tell every body of his happiness, 
though none besides himself cared a straw about eith- 
er his nest, his mate, or his young ones. Meanwhile 
the firmament above rang with the carolling of 
larks ; the thrushes answered each other from tree 
to tree; and in the hedges, linnets, chaffinches, and 
wrens were playing on their small pipes as many 
tunes as there were minstrels among them, yet form- 
ing one harmonious concert. Above all, the cuckoo, 
continually changing his place, but never changing 
his note, made glad the ear that hearkened to him, 
while the eye in vain sought him out. All was 


peace and concord around, and we flowers, forget-} @ 
ting our little enmities and rivalships, enjoyed the | a¢ 








breeze that mingled our sweets, and watted them are tome eae 
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human beings, the first whom | had seen above the im es 


rank of milk-boys, jolting along on their asses, W 


MISCELLANY: 





My pear Mr Epiror, 


I fully intend to make a book; but can- | 
, not exactly tell when, or upon what; I have 
It was only an April storm; towards | 
evening, the sun broke through the gloom, and | 
spread a beautiful rainbow from one end of heaven | 
The blue sky 


only determined to publish an 8vo, wirich 
shail greatly beneiit the public, and myself, 
by selling very well. Of course, I want a 
subject of stainless novelty; one, which 
mortal man has never breathed upon,—nor 
about. Itis not the easiest thing in the 
world, to tind such a theme; but, at pre- 
sent, | think | can’t do better than write a 
History of the Human Intellect. This may 
not be absolutely, in allits parts, an untrod- 
den field; but, in this quoting, borrowing, 


stealing age,—which is decidedly of the, 
composite order,—it is idle to hope for an | 


entirely new thing. But such a History, 
as a whole, has neyer been written; which 
rather surprises me, as it certainly might 
be executed, and, if well done, would ex- 
cite as much interest, and teach as useful 
truth, as the relation of any series of ex- 
ternal events. The materials for a work of 
this kind, are sufficiently abundant, and 
available. The direct record of man’s 


thought, is but slightly imperfect in the | 


ages of classical antiquity, and is hardly 
lost, when we are with the days that lie 
shrouded in the outer darkness of history. 
We have means of ascertaining the charac- 
ter, the power, and the direction, of the 
minds of the eminent of former days, in 
their systems of natural and intellectual 
te and their various theories, in- 
tended to explain: the mystery, or regu- 
late the conduct of human existence; an 
for: the mae pe Rane as ier: a, Sher 
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tinuous existénce, and its history might be 
written, as if it were that of an individual. 
| There were ages when it rejoiced in the 
‘novelty of existence ; when it bounded rap- 
idly along in a career of developement and 
discovery, with little regard to detail, and 
| yet less to objections. Now there are, and 
long have been, established principles, and 
recognised axioms, which keep the thoughts 
within the travelled road, and prevent all 
aberration into darkness or light. Then in 
its infancy, the mind, bound by no fetters, 
and following no footsteps, gathered, in its 
wide wanderings, brighter thoughts, and 
more beautiful conceptions, and wilder fan- 
cies, and more extravagant errors, than 
have entered into the imaginations of men 
in the subsequent ages of reason. These 
glowing thoughts, these all-embracing 
truths, these excessive errors, remained, 
not perhaps in themselves, but in their in- 
fluence and their consequences. For in- 
stance, the religious fables of classical 
Greece, and the more distorted supersti- 
| tions of eastern climes, were probably but 
the embodying into a tangible and tradi- 
tional form, of the conceptions and the be- 
' lief of earlier ages, as to the origin, the pow- 
ers, and the destinies of nature. Perhaps, 
in most of those fables there is little mean- 
ing; they may be but arrangements and 
modifications of a few simple and original 
allegories, if we may so call them; and 
they may have been made, alike without 
method, purpose, or reason ; but in those few 
which were in the most exact sense of the 
word, primitive and elementary, it is cer- 
tainly possible that many distinct traces 
might be found of the earliest belief, as to 
the causes, the connexions and dependen- 
_ cies of all existences, spiritual as well as 
natural. 

There are not many things, which all 
men concur in believing; some few truths, 
however, have been acknowledged by all 
nations, in all ages. If we assume that 
these truths were acquired by the exercise 
of reflection and ratiocination, and thus 
gradually, but universally discovered, we 
meet almost insuperable difficulties in ac- 
counting for the variety of errors which now 
enwrap them. Weare called to explain 
the fact, that the same powers which taught 
| themselves to read these truths in the 
_course, the bounty, the wonders, or the 
beauty of nature, should afterwards see 
| them only with false and perverted vision ; 
and to trace to its efficient cause the infi- 
nite difference which exists between the 
forms they have assumed in various ages, 
and among various nations. If we pursue 
these speculations, we are almost compelled 
to believe, that there was a time when all 
/men saw these truths distinctly, not by the 
‘clouded light of erring reason, not as the 
boundless discovery of a finite and feeble 














intelligence, but as a direct emanation of 
— truth, from its only source ;—a beam 
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with lustre of eternal and inherent ra- 
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intellectual wealth of that age, the frag- | 
ments of whose wisdom have supported all | 
of what is called natural religion, which 
exists in the world. 

A history of Intellect would relate the 
various states and changes which the mind 
has passed through, and the direction which 
human curiosity has pursued in different 





ages, and the results it has discovered. It | 


could speak of objects which have fastened | 


themselves upon the attention with a strong- | | 


er grasp, and excited a more intense intel- 
lectual industry, and nurtured a more meas- 
ureless ambition, and a far more presump- 
tuous vanity, than any history could, which 
saw men only as the parts of a political 
mass ;—as the units of a nation. It would 
speak of the contractile influence which 
diminished the mental strength and stature 
of some ages, and of the expansive power, 
which at other times, opened the mind into 
full development. 

There have been in the physical world, 


different thing from easy reading, and it 
was some time before the former amuse- 
ment gave entire way to the latter. At 
length, with the powerful assistance of the 
press, the change was accomplished, and 
books supplanted the lance and the sword, 
and became the established playthings of 
almost all men of a certain rank. Of 
course, the number of readers was very 
much increased, and with it increased the 
demand for books; it therefore became 
unnecessary for authors to look to pos- 
terity for their recompense of fame. Men 
always calculate their goods for the nearest 


their wares for the immediate use of their 
own days, as soon as they found their co- 
temporary readers were numerous enough 
to pay them for their exertions a sufficiency 
of reputation. Lord Bacon wrote the No- 
vum Organum;—and he ‘“ bequeaths his 
name to posterity after some generations 
shall be passed ;” and posterity have en- 


seasons lasting through successive genera-| circled that name with a never-dying splen- 


tions, when a universal plague scattered 
the arrows of sickness and death through 
all the nations; so, in the successive periods 
of time, there have been some of yet lon- 
ger duration, when the intelligence of man 
was in a state of decrepitude and disease, 
and thick darkness covered the earth. 

Sometimes a general delusion has over- 
shadowed the civilized world, and made 
men mad in the pursuit and expectation of 
some boundless blessing, which they idly 
hoped would change at once all the circum- 
stances of their being; as, for instance, a 
power of controlling the elements, of bid- 
ding the metals change their natures, or of 
distilling the elixir of unfading life. In 
past ages there have been not only empirics 
who assumed to possess these powers, but 
fools—and some exceeding wise and learn- 
ed fools too,—who were willing to admit 
their pretensions, and seek their aid. 

In these days, credulity certainly is not 
the besetting sin ; if there be any peculiar in- 
tellectual characteristic of this age, it is cu- 
riosity. The appetite for novelty has become 
excessive, and must be gratified, whatever 
be the tastes and habits which give way to it. 
This is the true reason of the fact so often 
complained of, that the mind of man appears 
to have degenerated ;—that no great intel- 
lectual achievements have marked this age ; 
—thatstronger minds are distinguished from 
weaker, only by more spasmodic and tran- 
sient efforts;—that we have no Milton, 
no Newton, no Bacon,—nay, that even the 
lesser great men, the Johnsons and War- 
burtons, Humes and Gibbons, have passed 
away, and left no legitimate successors ;— 
in short, that the giant fathers are followed 
by a pigmy race, who find it work enough 
to walk quietly along the smooth and open} 
roads made ready for them. The reasonof 


this state of things, and the way ita 


been brought about, are obvious Pno 
though we must go back some distanes 
find the beginning of the process, . 

The age of chivalry has gone, butits 


dor. Stewart, too, wrote as a philosopher, 
but he wrote for his own days, and he has 
lived to see the star of his reputation cul- 
minate, and perhaps depart from the zenith 
on a downward road. Milton expected not 
popularity ; he wrote for fame and for fu- 
ture ages, and he wrote the Paradise Lost. 
Lord Byron knows, or rather knew, that 
the reading public waits for him, and is 
sure that his works will be bought and | 
praised first, and then criticised; conse- 
quently he wrote Childe Harold. 

A very important consequence of the ex- 
tension of the reading public, arises from the 
change in the character of those who are 
to decide upon the merits of a work, and for 
whom it must therefore principally be writ- 
ten. When there were scarcely one hun- 
dred learned men in Europe, if any one of 
them made a book, he made i: with the ex- 
pectation, that the remaining ninety-nine 
would criticise it, and he acted accordingly. 
Now, a writer of talent hopes his work 
will be read, and read about, by an hundred 
thousand ; and he knows the mob make 
more noise than the few, and he too acts ac- 
cordingly. There is inherent in this state 
of things, a strong tendency to increase 
and progression; popular books add to the 
number of readers, and with them grows 
the demand for such books. This has been 
the progress of things to the present day, 
and the consequence is now apparent in 
the extreme impatience of sustained men- 
tal effort, which of necessity prevents all 
intellectual achievement; and, if this age 
bears any peculiar mark upon its intellec- 
tual character, it is set there by this impa- 
uence, and its necessary consequences. 

It is thus that we have become a review- 
ing age. . it is, that per never 
‘were. up to dh e earth so 1 2 who 
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the writings of others ; 


_way of variety, making a short and brilliant 
market; of course, writers of books suited | 








with the tide of publication by reading 
them. Readers, like the epicure, who 
would eat but one bite from the sunny 
side of a peach, must have the essence of 
these new books served up to them; hence 
many works are written with little other 
purpose or effect, than to save the trouble 
of reading many others. In Great Brit- 
ain, and many parts of the continent, men 
of letters, of the finest minds and highest 
cultivation, almost devote themselves to 
to the work of describing and criticising 
occasionally, by 


essay, for which the name of some recent 
book may serve as a running title. 

It is sometimes said, this is not the age 
of great minds; it might better be said not 
to be the age of greatefforts. There is no 
reason to believe, that there exists not now 
upon earth as great a quantity of intellec- 
tual vigour, as at any former period, or that 
there are not men capable of accomplish- 
ing as much, with the same efforts, as the 
eminent of earlier days. 

The presumption, antecedent to all proof, 
is certainly against any such intellectual 
deterioration ; and such facts as must be ad- 
mitted, and seem to rebut this presumption, 
as, for instance, the ditlerence between the 
literary manifestations of mind of these days, 
and those of the ages whieh have gone, may 
| be accounted for sastifactorily by the want of 
habits of continued exertion, without sup- 
posing any deficiency of power. The pre- 
sent age, certainly should not be consider- 
ed altogether inert and indolent, as it is, on 
the contrary, eminently energetic and ac- 
tive. {nall branches of natural philosophy ; 
—in the exact sciences, and the arts which 
immediately subserve the comforts and 
wants of civilized life;—in short, in every 
thing butin literature, the human intellect 
is acting now, perhaps more strongly and 
efficiently than at any former period; and 
the absence of high literary excellence 
arises, as we have already said, not from 
a want of effort, but of continued and sus- 
tained effort. 

The unapproached superiority, which 
works of art of the classical ages possess 
over those of subsequent times, must have 
arisen from a similar cause. It is not that 
there is not now, or may not be acquired 
now, an equal perception and comprehen- 
sion of the beautiful in form, and attitude, 
and proportion ; but that the industry of the 
sculptor, or the architect, is animated by 
other motives, and his life is cheered by 
other hopes than that of making one fault- 
less production; therefore, there is not in 
his heart, the same entireness and intensity 
of devotion to his work. Canova earned 
his fortune and his Marquisate, by making 
many fine statues; Praxiteles earned his 
fame by making a few which were per- 
fection. There needs no other explana- 










tition of the difference between the Venus 
tide Medicis and Canova’s Psyche, than 
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glory of a life; so it must be with books, 
and we must not hope to see in our degene- 
rate days a marble statue, instinct with the 
life and the spirit of loveliness, for the 
very same reason which forbids our expect- 
ing another Novum Organum or Paradise 
Lost. 

In this state of things there is both good 
and evil; and it may be a question, which 
predominates. It is evil, that in these days 
there are not as grand and ennobling dis- 
plays of intellectual vigour and exertion, 
as in former times, because thereby the 
standard of excellence is lowered, and men 
think, and are thought to do great things, 
when they do far less things than their an- 
cestors have done; and far less than they 
might do. It is somewhere said, that though 
our knowledge is much greater than that of 
former days, as our field of vision is much 
wider, and we see much clearly, which to 
them was wrapt in darkness, yet we have 
not the strength which the intellectsof those 
days exhibited, and are but as dwarfs on the 
backs of giants. This is only true with 
respect to that sort of strength which grows 
out of discipline and the habit of steady 
exertion; but as to this, there is certainly 
a lamentable falling away. 

Again, there is evil in it, because ages 
of great intellectual vigour and advance- 
ment, have ever produced, or been produ- 
ced by certain exceedingly distinguished 
individuals, who seemed to collect all the 
scattered rays which rendered the darkness 
visible,—to possess over them a power of 
concentration and direction, and to throw 
them in full radiance on the forward path. 
Now, ‘whether we consider such men but 
as the effects and signs of their ages, or the 
master-spirits who impress upon their times 
their own character, and awaken and direct 
the progressive tendencies which lie within 
man’s moral nature, it seems almost equally 
unfortunate, that there are not only no such 
men, but such fixed habits of mental ac- 
tion and enjoyment, as must go far to resist 
the production of such men. 

But we have said there are both good 
and evil, in this state of things, and the 
good is to be looked for in the infinite dif- 
fusion and very great amount of knowledge 
which now exists, and in the consequent 
destruction or decay of ancient ignorance, 
and of many prejudices, which, protected 
by the sanctity of age and the strength 
of universal habit, enthralled and enfeebled 
the energies of man, almost through all 
time. Science and literature, were former- 
ly pent up within very narrow channels, 


but they now pour themselves beyond their } 


former bounds, with a searching and 
thorough spread ;—it is like the overflow 
of a mighty river; a part of its waters may 
rush too impetuously among the-rocks and 
sands of their new channels, and work a 
wide destruction ; but still its treasures are 


not wasted, for they are seen glittering im) Mm 


the sun-light, and ‘fertilizing the paz 
soil if the remotest corners of the land, 











It has been thought, that study was a7 8 8 


work utteriy removed from the uses 
life, a work, which they who had -o1 


employment forced upon them by the needs 
of their condition, could have nothing to 
do with. Now, almost every man reads, 
and is somewhat influenced in his every day 
life by what he reads, and the good effects 
of this radiate from one to another through- 
out all the ramifications of society; every 
man has some friend, or some friend’s friend, 
who receives directly, and reflects around 
'him, the ameliorating, purifying, and ele- 
vating influence of letters. Thus, litera- 
ture and science are brought within the 
reach of almost every one, and institutions 










| Ame Orne where made and zealously foster- 
| ed, to spread this useful light of knowledge 
| yet more widely; to make it pierce yet 
more deeply, and illustrate yet more bright- 
_ly, the business, the interests, and the rela- 
tions of social life. As all share in this 
blessing, so allare beginning to be awake 
to its advantages, and look to its uses with 
an attention somewhat proportionate to 
their value. A scientific man is no longer 
‘eminent according to the amount of his 
knowledge, but as he is sagacious and suc- 
cessful in applying that knowledge to the 
| immediate demands and comforts of society. 
|The uses of a thing begin to be the mea- 
| sure of its value, and itis not a little thing 
| in praise of the present intellectual condi- 
tion of the world, that it has done some- 
what towards establishing the great truth, 
which lies at the bottom of all wisdom; 
that no knowledge is valuable, no acquisi- 
_tion worth the making, and no action of 
_body or mind, good, but so far as they sub- 
'serve the actual interests of humanity, and 
| affect with a good influence the governing 
_ principles of the life and character, and thus 
| promote, not only the enjoyments, but the 
great purposes of life. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE U. S. L. GAZETTE. 
From the Symposium. " 
Tuesday Night, 12 o'clock, 
May 25, 1824. 
Mr. Eprror, 
We heartily congratulate you and the 
_ public on our appearance in these columns, 
'which we beg you and them to look upon 
|asa miracle of good luck. For since we 
}at the Symposium are all men of fame 
fashion, family, and fortune, as well as wits 
the first water, it is evident that nothing 
could tempt us to write, but an irresistible 
passion for our own amusement, and the 
reformation of mankind. But alas! there 
“is no knowing how soon we may become 
tired of the one and despairing of the other. 
It is with these views solely that we have 
undertaken occasionally to furnish you with 
loose thoughts upon all scientific, literary, 
and other subjects under the sun; a task to 
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tations; and having uniformly succeeded in 
this, nothing that the public can say, or 
do, will alter our opinions a jot. We esteem 
it, however, a source of farther congratu- 
lation to this most thinking public, that 
they have lately shown so much more of 
sensibility towards literary excellence than 
we ever supposed they had ; in consequence 
of which we have conceived such an ardent 
affection for the great mass of our fellow- 
citizens, that we intend without more ado 
to let them into a number of little plans 
which we have at different times projected 
for their interest and happiness. 

In the first place then be it known, that 
it is the intention of the Symposium to scru- 
tinize with great exactness the manners 
and morals of our beloved townspeople, —“ to 
hold as *twere the mirror up to Boston”— 
and by pointing out occasionally a shade or 
two in the picture, throw its numberless 
beauties into stronger relief. By these 
means our fellow-citizens will come at last 
to acquire a just sense of their own import- 
ance, and we shall be well assured, as we 
have often slyly suspected, that we are in 
truth by far the greatest people now breath- 
ing under the sun. In the next place, it is 
intended to reform the literary taste of the 
age; to put down the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and North American Reviews, which 
we consider mere nuisances in the republic 
of letters, and erect ourselves into a grand 
Court of Appeals with full power to redress 
all wrongs and grievances of injured au- 
thors. Thirdly, we intend at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature to get ourselves 
incorporated, under the name of the Death 
and Marriage Insurance Company, and 
open books for the information of under- 
writers, containing a full registry of the 
age, character, condition, and circumstan- 
ces, of unmarried persons of both sexes, 
together with accurate lists of reported en- 
gagements, and recent cases of yellow 
fever, smallpox, or dyspepsia. The conse- 
quence of this authentic record of dates 
and facts will be, that scandal and gossip- 
ing will be totally abolished, and the con- 
versation of belles and beaux at a water- 
party, whether hot or cold, become abso- 
lutely rational; besides that we shall un- 
questionably relieve the mercantile com- 
munity from a great share of its present 
embarrassments—for by devoting an office 
exclusively to the business we propose, we 
shall take off from the frequenters of the 
present insurance offices a great pressure of 
other people’s affairs, and enable them to 
attend more effectually to their own. 
Fourthly, we design to establish a New 
University at Lechmere’s Point, which 
we have pitched upon by reason of its 
great natural advantages, as well as for 
the sake of a competition with Harvard. 
Infants will be admitted into this Seminary 
‘assoon as they are weaned, and will im- 
‘mediately be put under a course of tuition 


| in the higher branches of pure and mixed 





mathematics, moral, metaphysical, and po- 


bays litical pe oeophy: together with the ancient 


rm languages, biblicak criticism, 
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of instruction, including religious exercises, 
will be carried on without the intervention 
of professors and tutors, by Perkins’ newly 
invented patent Steam Engine, operating 
on a machine constructed for that purpose, 
which will complete the abovementioned 
course in forty-eight lessons! 

We have farther thought that a few soci- 
eties are much wanted among us, and we 
have accordingly taken the pains to pro- 
ject a number of useful and charitable insti- 
tutions, which, we doubt not, will meet a 
hearty encouragement from this munificent 
and thinking public. One of these is a 
society for the education of cats in the art 
of singing. It is well known that there are 
among that tribe many voices of great com- 
pass and exquisite sweetness, which, with 
the addition of a few scientific graces, and 








a little power of modulation, would enable 
them to supply new-married couples (to 
the great relief of the grooms-men) with 
moonlight serenades, much softer than have 





been given them on some former occasions, 
and (which, in these times, is not to be over- 
looked) at a much more moderate expense. 
We were at first under apprehensions that 
our harmonious plan might be disconcerted 
by the dogs, with whose personal liberty the 
Mayor and Aldermen (to their everlasting 
honour be it spoken) have so far interfered 
and with such wonderful effect, that they 
(i. e. the dog's) are now required not to ap- 
pear in public without a collar about their 
necks; but with that admirable and very 
sufficient security against all disturbance of 
the public peace, they are still generously 
permitted to perambulate our streets in 
great numbers, often barking and howling 
so vociferously in the dead of the night, as 
to endanger the tranquil slumbers of the 
city watch. To remedy this evil, as well 
as to confer a great charity on a very nu- 
merous class of their distressed fellow-cit- 
izens, we have proposed to the Common 
Council to open an asylum for indigent 
dogs, together with a hospital for the in- 
sane. If we should be seconded in these 
benevolent views, we have little doubt, 
that, with the assistance of the Intemperate 
Society, we should be enabled, in a short 
time, to secure the community effectually 
against the dreadful ravages of hydrophobia ; 
while all Humane, Benevolent, and Peace 
Societies would find their interests strongly 
promoted in the suppression of the civil 
wars which are now constantly raging at our 
own doors and firesides, between these nat- 
ural enemies—as they certainly are, to all 
human comfort. 

Another project which we have on foot, 
is a Fragment Society for the benefit of 
Decayed ‘Authors and’ Infant Literary In- 
stitutions. The plan is to collect, or cause 
to be collected at a trifling expense, all 





C saeaoteeaatie a:teabvcdaall eed ( 
those rags and tatters of learning, which gma in te re: nis to: 


a windy day, and treated with as little 
veneration as the very dust with which 
they are mingled. The best of these will 
be selected, carefully cleansed, and pasted 
into leaves ‘and volumes, so as to form an 
agreeable miscellany for light summer 
reading. We have procured a gentleman 
who has already shown much zeal in the 
cause of literature and the fine arts to 
superintend the establishment; and we 
have no doubt, that in a few months, out oi 
this mere waste and refuse of learning, the 
shelves of the Franklin-place coliection will 
be doubled in value—the Nahant library 
enriched with much excellent matter, and 
perhaps a new one formed for the benelit 


of the gulls,x—upon Egg Rock. 


We have in our heads the skeletons of 
similar institutions, too numerous to men- 
tion. At present we will only add to the 
list a Cent Society for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures; which is designed 
to buy up all the copies of the 4th of July 
Orations, and other patriotic addresses 
‘illustrative of American character,” which 
are left on the booksellers’ hands, and con- 
vert them, by avery simple process, into 
excellent wearing apparel for rainy weath- 
er. The society, clothed uniformly in the 
panoply of independence, will dine together 
once a year in *‘ the cradle of American lib- 
erty.” After the cloth is removed every 
member will have the privilege of making 
a speech upon the new Tariff, and the soci- 
ety, one and all, will annually resolve, that 
the proceedings of Congress are highly de- 
rogatory to the dignity of our antional 
character, and ruinous to the best interests 
of the country. The table is to be furnish- 
ed with nothing but staple commodities, and, 
to avoid excess, the toasts of the day will 
be drunk in molasses and water. 

The next object to which we shall turn 
our attention is the state of the fine arts. 
The taste of Boston in this department is 
fortunately beyond all commendation ; but, 
that it may be more generally diffused 
throughout the continent, we have procur- 
ed accurate draughts to be made of 
the Chauncey-place meetinghouse and the 
new one in Essex street, which we de- 
sign to exhibit gratis in all the Southern 

ies. We have likewise in contemplation 
a miniature model of the State House upon 
an improved plan. The basement will be 
of South Boston brick, the body of Con- 
necticut freestone, the pillars of Eastern 
pine, and the cornices of Chelmsford. 
ite. There are to be twenty-three entivé 


The rear is to be fancifully decorated with 
the choicest pieces from the New England 
gallery of paintings. Each of the wings is 
to be surmounted with an equestrian statue 










are now uniformly wasted or abused, ans 


secure to their respective authors 
meed of immortality, which they so 
ly deserve. Hundreds of invaluable se 
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this grand design is in sufficient forward- 
ness, it will be exhibited for the benefit of 
the Lunatic Hospital. In the mean time, 
subscription papers will be opened for all 
the abovementioned societies at No. 1, 
Cornhill. JAMES ROBBINS, 


Corresponding Secretary of the Symposium, and 
all the other Societies abovementioned. 


P. S. Voted unanimously in the Sym- 
posium, that the Editor of the United States 
Literary Gazette be kindly permitted to 
publish the late prize Ode upon Whiskey, 
which we herewith inclose. 


[Thank you, Gentlemen.—Enp1ror.] 


[Whiskey punch having been recently introduced 
into the fashionable circ les, and especially adopted 
at the Symposium, as a common circulating me *% 
um, to the great satisfaction of all concerned, 
prize was offered by the President for the best Oule, 
or other poem, that should be written thereon. 
The prize proposed, was a gallon of whiskey. Un- 
der the influence of such a prodigious stimulus, 
one thousand and one odes, sonnets, epics, &c. 
were produced at the next meeting, from among 
which the following obtained the prize, after long 
deliberation among the judges. The doubt, how- 
ever, was occasioned solely by a resemblance, sa- 
vouring somewhat of plagiarism, which some of 
us imagined we discovered in it, to Gray’s Ode on 
the Progress of Poesy. We were all well satis- 
fied, however, before awarding the prize, that the 
coincidences (some of which are pointed out in the 
notes subjoined) were entirely accidental. } 


THE PROGRESS OF WHISKEY. 


A Pindaric Ode.(1) 
= 

Awake, Hibernian lyre,(2) awake! 
Club, give to rapture, all thy grey goose quills. (3) 
From Usquebagh’s(4) harmonious stills, 

A thousand runs(5) their ’mazing(6) progress 

take ; 

The Orange flowers that round them blow,(7) 
Quaff sweet rebellion as they flow. 





1. The author of the Progress of Poesy says, 


that he was advised even by his friends to subjoin 


some few explanatory notes; but had too much re- 

spect for the understanding of his readers to take 
that liberty. As the author of the Progress of 
Whiskey has not so much respect for the under- 
standing of his readers, he has ventured to improve 
upon that great master im this particular. 

In the first stanza the various sources and effects 
of Whiskey, which gives life and inspiration to all 
it touches, are described;—its rise in Ireland, its 
slow, majestic march through Scotland and Eng- 
land, enriching every country, whether scantily 
producing the barren oat, or abounding in beef and 
pudding, with a pomp of diction and luxuriant har- 
mony of numbers ; and its more turbulent effect, af- 
ter its passage across the Atlantic in bulk, tumultu- 
ously landing upon our shores, in the most impetu- 
ous verse. 

2. The Hibernian muse is properly invoked, be- 


} cause Ireland is the birth-place of Whiskey. 





3. Variation. “Club give to rapture all 
mas Th The Irish name for whiskey. 

“ Puns he Kentuck for “ rivulets.” 

6 “*Mazing.” Poeticé for “amazing.” Some 

read “mazy progress ;” but the former reading is 

Prete 
“ The orange flowers that round them blow 
Quaff sweet rebellion as they flow.’ 

Orange flowers is figurative for Orange Boys, the 
cut-throats, who are said to blow, as men do 


a e when they drink, about the Whiskey stills, filling 


es with rebellion, as they are well known 
}, at ever ny draught. They are called flowers, 
the blooming appearance occasion- 
the free use of whiskey ; and also because 
| it valour that is consequent uponjt — 
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Now the rich stream of whiskey winds along, 
Pure, unmingled, smooth, and strong, 
Through Scotia’s rocks, and Albion's golden plain; 
Now rolling o’er the Atlantic main, ' 

Puncheons, hogsheads, see they pour - 

Our wharves and little boys rebellow to the roar. (8) 


I. 2. 


(9)Oh sovereign of the mighty bowl! 
Parent of bliss, in palace or in cot, 
Enchanting Punch! the sullen Scot, 
And frantic Irish, feel thy soft control. 
In Britain’s ports, her men of war 
Lie all sheer hulks ; each jovial tar 
Has filled his thirsty can at thy command. 
Mantling in the sceptred hand 
Of George,(10) thy magic lulls the beastly king ;(11) 
His mane nor shakes, nor tail doth swing, 
Qvenched in thick fumes of Usquebagh 
The thunder of his growl, and lightning of his 
paw.(12) 


I. 3. 


(13)Thee, cotillion sets delight, 

Hooting at thy misty flight.(14) 

Chauncey Place! thy russet green(15) 

The rosy Boston girls hast seen, 

On Mrs ******’s night, (16) 

With antic ***,(17) and blue-eyed M****, 

Frisking round the whiskey basin ; 

Now dancing up, and now retreating, 
Now in reeling troops they meet ; 

To Peter’s elbow cadence beating,(13) 





thus Amadis de Gaul was called the flower of chiv- 
alry. So, in modern times, Bob Logic says to 
Jerry, “ That’s the time of day, my flower.” 

8. “ Now rolling” &c. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than these lines. 
The impetuous language of the verse is admirably 
adapted to the rush of whiskey, leaping out of the 
ship, by puncheons and hogsheads, as if exulting in 
the new found land of Liberty. The putting the 
wharves and the little boys that throng them on the 
same footing, and making them both and equally 
rebellow to the roar of the whiskey casks, can 
hardly be surpassed. It is a beautiful confusion of 
metaphors well worthy of the Hibernian lyre. 

9. Power of whiskey punch to calm the turbu- 
lent sallies of the soul—particularly exemplified in 
the British character. 

10. The celebrity of the Prince Regent’s Punch 
is well known even on this side of the Atlantic. 

11. “ The beastly king,” i. e. the king of beasts— 
or British lion. 
ic, and contains no personal] allusion whatever. 

12. “ Quenched in thick fumes” &c. 

Gray has 

“ Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terrors of his beak and lightnings of his eye.” 

This is very inferior to our poet’s. “ The lightning 
of his paw” is particularly expressive of the lion’s 
rapidity of motion, and the bringing together of 
thunder and lightning by two figures in the same 
line, is a beautiful apposition. 

13. Introduction of whiskey into fashionable 
society, with its power of producing all the graces 
of motion in the body. * 

14. “ Hooting at thy misty flight” is an i 
line, peculiarly after the manner of Gray. “M 


flight,” —a striking expression of the passage of hot | 
whiskey through a ball-room ; and nothing could be t 


happier than the word “ hooting,” to express the 


strange, promiscuous sound which always follows| 


the entrance of whiskey. 


15. “Chauncey-Place! thy russet green.” © | hori 
Most of my readers may not be aware that there} 25. 
is any Green whatever in Chauncey-Place. But we |} 


~ 


assure them there is one appurtenant to the school | cou 
under the meetinghouse ; and it is very properly | fi 


termed a russet green. 
Variation. “ Rusty green.” ee 
16. On Mrs ******’s nicht. Alluding to a dé 

lately given in that vicinity. aa 
17. Variation. “ Antique.” a 
18. “ Peter's elbow’ &c.—figuratively, for 

vivlin of Mr Peter Howard. be. 






he passage is merely emblemat- | 





_ lights up every visage at the entrance of whiskey. 







1 on it. 
Poe "Boston Thumb.” See the Address, delivered 
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Hop the double-shuffling feet. 
Domingo comes,(19) with groaning waiter bowed ; 
Where’er he turns, beaux, belles their homage 
pay ; 
With arms Hblime, that float above the crowd, 
In melting state he wins his greasy way ; 
His dewy cheek, and heaving bosom, lave 
Rich steams of whiskey punch, and chocolate’s 
purple wave. 


Il. 1. 


(20)Man’s thirsty race—what ails ye so? 
Rheum, Asthma, Vertigo, the fevered brain 
Cholic, Dyspepsia’s ghastly train, 

And Gout, sad torment of the crimson toe! 
These cursed complaints, oh Punch! remove, 

And justify the drops I love. 

Say, was it pressed in vain, Rye’s heavenly juice ? 

Oporto’s blood, Madeira’s yellow dews, 

The white-topped host, and India’s dusky hoard, 

Are given to range the dreary board, 

Till through the folding doors (my soul!) 

Old ’Mingo’s march I spy, and whiskey’s smoking 
bowl. (21) 


II. 2. 


(22)In climes beyond our Boston Thumb, (23) 
Where shaggy forms(24) infest the Pittsburgh road, 
Whiskey has got the upper hand of Rum, 
To cheer the Pennsylvanian’s dull abode. 
And oft, amid the odorous shade 
Of New York’s boundless cellars laid, 
She deigns to hear the tippling youth repeat, 
In good low Dutch, mellifluously sweet, 
Their ‘lectioneering fights, and frisky loves. 
Its track, where’er the whiskey moves, 
Mirth, glee, pursue, and loud-resounding laughs, 
Unconquerable thirst, and never-ending draughts. 


II. 3. 


(25) Woods that wave o’er far Kentuck’ ; 
Shores that brood the Canvass duck ; 
Fields that Mississippi laves ; 
Or where Ohio’s muddy waves 
Their sluggish way through snags and sawyers 
suck, (26) 


19. “Domingo comes.” Domingo Williams, Esa. 

20. To dispel the real and imaginary ills of life 
whiskey was given to mankind, by the same Provi- 
dence that gave W hite-top and Black-top* to cause 
them. “ My bane, my antidote, are both before me.” 
It is a peculiarity of whiskey punch that it was 
never known to produce any thing worse than the 
vapours. The dreariness of the dinner-table during 
the solemn circulation of the several kinds of wines 
is beautifully contrasted with the exultation that 


21. Variation. 
“ Till through the folding doors, my eye ! 


Old Mingo’s march and smoking bow] I spy, #} Beneath the Secretary’s 


22. Extensive influence of whiskey over the re- 
motest and most uncivilized tracts of America; its 
connexion with love and liberty ; and the civil vir- 
tues, and domestic pleasures, which naturally at- 


the first e of the Boston and Roxbury 
‘Dam. on is described as resembling a 
in fist, which Sal by buildi Joa 
: for fingers, and said dam by way of thumb. 


s,” &c.; alluding to the half 











y, considered as an alle- | 
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| . 30. Clab is anxious to discover the true secret 








What makes ye now so blithe and frisky? 
What is it but a taste of Whiskey ? 
While old Allegany’s mountain 
Rum and Cider breathed aronnd, 
At every village tapster’s fountain 
Murmured deep a grumbling sound ; 
Till Usquebagh, in Ireland’s rebel day, 
Left her green turf-bed for our western plains ; 
Alike she walks smooth miles of turnpike way, 
And stumpy roads, that crack the creaking 
wains. (27) 
When all the West had drunk of her by tons, 
She sought, oh Boston ! last thy supper-loving sons. 


Tif. 1. 


(28)Far from the Main-street’s clattering way, 
To a snug Court our little Club had strayed, 
What time, where W******* Place was laid, 

To him the Secretary did display 
A three quart bowl; the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his thirty arms and smiled ; 
“Come take a drop,” said he,—“ the summer rose 
Shall richly paint thy blossomed nose ;— 

Thine too these cellar keys, my jolly boy ; 

This can unlock Madeira’s joy, 

That show the way to all the sorts of beers, 

Or ope the sacred source of Whiskey’s smiling 
tears.” (29) 


III. 2. 


(30)Club drained the bow]; then, full of airs, 
On toe of curiosity, 
The secrets of the drink to spy, 
He passed the flaming bounds of kitchen stairs; 
The boiling pot, the ruddy blaze, 
Where cook-maids swelter while they gaze, 
He saw ; but (blast it) would you think! 
He saw not how to mix the drink. 
But see! the Secretary’s sumptuous hand 
Has filled again, at Club’s command, 
Two pitchers of etherial juice ; 
Their throats in fragrance clothed, and mirth-in- 
spiring dews. 


Il. 3. 


(31)Hark! the merry voices shout— 
Bright-eyed Whiskey skips about, 
Pouring from her vapoury urn 

Steam that breathes, and drops that burn. 
But ah! the drink is out— 

Oh cup divine! what high proof spirit 

Fills thee now? Though it inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

The Secretary’s whiskey had, 

Ruling with supreme dominion 

O’er the liquor-loving lad, 

Yet oft before Club’s infant eyes shall run 

Such punch as ***** knows to mix, or ****, 
In orient drops, invigorate of fun ; 

Still shall it mount, and keep its distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar slop, 
far—but far above 
W hite-top. 





ariver. Sawyers are trees whose roots rest on the 
bottom, and whose limbs, being on the surface, 
move up and down with the motion of a wood- 
sawyer. The sound in this line is eminently ex- 
pressive of the sense; a sluggish stream, choked 
up with mud and stumps, making its way, as it were, 
by a sort of capillary suction. 

27. “ Alike she walks,” &c. Alluding to the 
waggon loads of whisky that come down from the 
interior. “ Jncessu patuit dea.” 

28. Whiskey is here introduced to Mr Club by his 
Sec , who generously extends to him the free 
use of all the liquors in his cellar. 

29. “ Whiskey’s smiling tears,” is another of the 
beauties which deserve to be pointed out as pecu- 





ng whiskey punch, but fails in the attempt. 
ary er generosity. 


arison between the Secretary's whis- 


= any other liquor that can be produ- 
1s the Atlantic. 
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likely to be of some service to uss W 
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POETRY 





‘The following should have been printed some 
months since; but poetry like this, can never 
be unseasonable. | 


MARCH. 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind and cloud and changing skies, 
[ hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands again, 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast jomed the gentle train 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
B. 
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Some great English engineer—no matter 
who—was called before the House of Com- 
mons, to state facts touching canals, &c. 
Perhaps he meant to get the job of building 
one; be that as it may, he declared that ca- 
nals were of more use than any one thought 
them or has found them since. A member 
of the Commons, a little amazed at his trot- 
ting his hobby so violently, uttered a“ Pray, 
Sir, if canals are thus omnipotent of good, 
are not navigable rivers of some use?” 
“ Certainly, Sir; they serve to feed naviga- 
ble canals.” This is quite a good joke, rather 
old, but not very,—and we make a very in- 
genious and felicitous application of it, in 
remarking, that rivers held about the same 
relation to canals in our engineer’s opin- 
ion, that original works bear to reviews, 
in the taste of the reading public. In fact, 
the only reason why we undertook this Ga- 
zette, was our discovery that the world were 
rapidly getting convinced of the total use- 
lessness of all books whatever, excepting as 
they may supply food for reviews, jou 
magazines, literary gazettes, &c. &e. &e. 


This conviction on the part of the world is ca 


a proof of growing wisdom, and is moreove: 
tend to do what we can to spread 
by showing that it exists; m@asmuch ¢ 
nothing makes people believe a thing, 
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show that it ought to consider original 
authors only as tools or materials for the re- 
viewer. and t» éstimate them accordingly. 
This is just what we mean to do in a very 
capital essay now receiving its last polish, 
and to be published—some time or other. 
At present we shall do no more than just 
to tell our readers what is doing abroad in 
this respect; because we cannot fail thus 
to convince every honest man, that review- 
ers &c. are multiplying not only faster than 
books, but so much faster, that the review- 
ers are actually compelled to ransack “ the 
vasty void of by-gone things” for subjects. 
Of periodicals actually established we shall 
give no list,—as we have not many columns 
to spare; of those just starting in our own 
land, we shall be very paréicularly silent; 
not caring to tell those who may not think 
so well of the United States Literary Ga- 
zette as we do, what a wide variety they 
may select from. In England divers small 
things are perpetually struggling to be, but 
since this year came in, at least five new 
journals of much magnitude and pretension 
have been proposed or begun. There is the 
UniversAL REVIEW, OR CHRONICLE OF THE 
History oF ALL Nations. Of this we only 
know that it was to begin in March, and to be 
published every twomonths. ‘The Prospec- 
tus declares all the established periodicals 
to be very poor things indeed ; and that the 
writers in this are to be very able, very im- 
partial, very constitutional, and particularly 
disposed to profit by the fact, that “‘on the 
continent a new and brilliant period has 
opened, that almost resembles the fifteenth 
century, in the suddenness, masculine 
strength, and original splendour of its in- 
tellectual exertion.” Then a new series of 
the Lrrerary Museum is announced; we 
are promised—to simplify the prospectus as 
far as possible—that the new work shall be 
a prompt, accurate, and universal Review 
and Register of Literature and all the Arts 
and Sciences—which is certainly quite prom- 
ise enough. It is published in London every 
Saturday. Knicut’s QuaARTERLY MAGAZINE 
is fairly under way. We have seen a few 
numbers of it, and think it almost better than 
nothing at all,—as mere matter of amuse- 
ment. It appears to be a general Maga- 
zine of Belles Lettres. But the great gun of 
the new periodicals, is the WEesTMmNsTER 
Review ; of which the first number has just 
reached us. Many of the articles are very 
able, and it professes to do t thi 
We take it to be a thorough radical 
character. 
that every body in England is e 
—and wishes every thing, 1, bad, 
indifferent to be just as it is, forever 
whig, a “ constitutional whig,”— 
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always thinks what it should, and then to} th 





wood’s Magazine, which is, take it altogeth- 
er, about as good a thing as is going, at- 
tacks the Westminster Review of course. 
In No. 65 it is laughed at abundantly. 


“The Westminster Review is henceforth to be 
called the Antediluvian Review. Its former titles 
of the Benthamnite and the Radical, have sunk away 
into this matchlessly appropriate cognomen. Its 
readers were, it must be owned, at first rather sur- 
prised at the obsoleteness of the several topics. 
But the secret has at length been suffered to tran. 
spire. As the purpose of the work is reform in all 
its branches, church and state, book and mankind - 
and as no reform is worth a straw which does not 
begin at the root, the Antediluvian Review has de- 
termined to begin at the beginning; but cautiously 
and so as not to set the laughers, against it, all at 
once. Accordingly the first nuntber has treated of 
no subject much beyond fifty years of age ; and has 
lucubrated on the Bullion question, Public Educa- 
tion, Malthus, and the “first numbers of the Edin- 
burgh and. Quarterly Reviews.” This is all as it 
should be. ~The present century is fairly excluded 
and that is enough for a first number. But the sec. 
ond is to be more antique and fearless ; and to con- 
tain articles on the Character of Marlborough ; on 
the Revolution of 1688, and as a little additional 
development, a detail of the War of the Roses. 
The work is then to be considered as having fairly 
declared itself, and it is thenceforth to wanton in 
the wilderness of the dark ages, to give a train of 
dissertations on the discovery of the Pandects: the 
Bulls of Innocent III.; the controversy of Duns 
Scotus; the private correspondence and familiar 
philosophy of St Dominic; the fall of the Gnostics: 
the rise of the Aristotelians, &c. &c. ' 

“How much farther this radical retrogression may 
go, or whether, like Neptune’s horses in the Iliad. 
the third bound may not exhaust the universe, must 
still be left in that curious repository of the undis- 
covered and unintelligible, the breast of Jeremy 
Bentham.” 


The CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY Review is 
announced, to appear in March. The pro- 
prietors profess to seek no new plan, but to 
do better in the old way than any other. 
‘We learn from the Prospectus that they are 
graduates of Cambridge, disposed to pay 
particular attention to university matters, 
wholly unconnected with any similar under- 
taking, hoping to support “ the altar and the 
throne,” and, as we suppose, to put down the 
Westminster Review. 











Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and eve 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of eve 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 


ence to order one or more copies of 


i i, : \any work for a moderate commission; and 
Doubtless our readers Know, | they 
|fied to select the best editions, and that 







ould remark, that their orders are 
by gentlemen who are well quali- 


are purchased at the lowest prices 


ing | for cash. All new publications in any way 
h{ noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale 
Cal, or can procure on quite as good terms as 


their respective publishers. 
Cummines, Hituiarp, & Co. 
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